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The Triple Threat in Drama 


An Editorial 


a was—and not so long 
ago— when the legitimate 
theatre was our sole source of 
drama in America. People living 
in a few big cities were fairly 
lucky, but the rest of the country 
had to be satisfied with anything 
at all—third-rate road companies 
on one-night stands, Chautauqua circuits, local ama- 
teur talent. For them the drama meant overdone 
Shakespeare or underdone melodrama. As a result, 
only a small fraction of Americans were aware of 
what was going on in the theatre, or had the chance 
of being aware. It’s hard to set up standards with- 
out a yardstick. 


Today all that is changed. We have a chance now 
to judge for ourselves. No longer do we have to take 
whatever comes along, and like it. More and more 
theatres doing creditable work have sprung up all 
over the country —community theatres, summer 
theatres, school theatres (if you don’t have one, 
start one!). : 


But besides these, we have two other ever-pres- 
ent resources. Around the corner is the village or 
nighborhood movie, with its nightly audience of 
millions. Closer still is the radio. With a twist of the 
wrist we can summon the theatre into our living 
rooms. What’s more, we can pick and choose. With 
the wealth of material offered, we’re growing more 
and more critical, we’re getting to know good from 
bad. If we don’t like the look of one movie from the 
outside, we can walk around the corner and select 
one we think we’ll like. Dwellers in Montana, we 
hear, think nothing of a fifty-mile drive of an eve- 
ning to see the film of their choice. And we can al- 
ways tune in another station on the dial. If we’re 
not intelligent listeners it’s our own fault. Carlyle 
once said that it takes three people to make a great 
piece of music—the composer, the performer, and 





the listener. That’s where we come in. It’s a respon- 
sible role, because it means that we can demand, and 
get, good theatre, good movies, and good radio drama 
if we put our minds to it. We are the people the box 
offices are interested in; we are the consumers from 
whom radio sponsors want to hear. 

These two—the movies and the radio—are dis- 
tinctly arts of the people. Those who manufacture 
entertainment for the masses have taken it too much 
for granted that they had to “give the public what 
it wanted” and that what the public wants is cheap, 
silly, and primitive. For this, reason the movies have 
been in their infancy for thirty years, but they’re 
coming out of it. Pictures of the past season, like 
The Life of Emile Zola, The Good Earth, Lost Hori- 
zon, Night Must Fall, Captains Courageous, The 
River. Snow White, Dead End, Stage Door, and 100 
Men and a Girl prove that films can have beauty, 
intelligence, and a social conscience, «nd still pack 
them in at the box office. 

And now the radio is beginning to take itself, and 
us, seriously. More and better drama is daily on the 
air. First-class actors are not ashamed to lend their 
talents. Archibald MacLeish’s The Fall of the City 
will soon be rebroadcast by popular request. Sher- 
wood Anderson, Alfred Kreymborg, Albert Maltz, 
Clifford Odets, and other good dramatists are writ- 
ing special radio plays for the big networks. 

In this special number of Scholastic, our aim has 
been to cover all three of these great media of the 
dramatic art, with incidental glances at such im- 
portant developments as the modern dance The 
emphasis in al] these articles is on the new—to show 
how drama is constantly growing, around the edges, 
into something greater, more thrilling, and more 
enjoyable to those who love life. We hope you will 
find in it many ideas and suggestions to carry with 
you the next time you go to a show, or take part 
in one. 
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Tonight 
in Person 


A 
Story 


by 
Corey Ford 


T. LOUIS, MO., June 16: 

S Cheering crowds jammed the 

railroad station today to greet 
young David—“Davey”—Jones, 18- 
year-old film sensation and star of 
the forthcoming Colossus picture, 
Jungle Boy, who passed through this 
city bound for his first visit to New 
York. As a reward for “Davey’s” 
stellar work in the film version of the 
Kipling classic, he has been given 
this little pleasure trip to the East, 
where he will rest and enjoy himself 
in the big city to his heart’s content, 
while making four personal appear- 
ances a day at the Colossus Theater. 

Accompanying “Davey” on his va- 
cation jaunt are Adolph J. Kessler, 
president of Colossus Pictures, Den- 
nis Duffey, who directed Jungle 
Boy, and a large delegation of vice 
presidents, executives, supervisors, 
and other officials of the film com- 
pany, including Lou Ernst, director 
of public relations, who was con- 
stantly at the side of the juvenile 
star. 

“St. Louis is sure a wonderful 
city,” said young Jones, as the train 
pulled out. “I wish I could stay here 
longer. I hope you like my picture.” 

Chicago, Ill., June 17: Yesterday a 
humble student in a Los Angeles high 
school—today the DARLING of a 
million fans! 

Like the fable of Cinderella reads 
the TRUE LIFE story of “Davey” 
Jones, boy wonder of Colossus Pic- 
tures, who was selected from a field 
of over a THOUSAND applicants to 
play the coveted role of “Mowgli” in 
Jungle Boy, forthcoming screen ver- 
sion of the never-to-be-forgotten 
Jungle Books by Rudyard Kipling. 

Surely such a SUDDEN rise to 
FAME would turn the head of any 
ordinary mortal! Yet through it all 
Davey has managed to remain MOD- 
EST and UNSPOILED! Interviewed 
at the Victoria Hotel here today as 
he paused between trains, en route 
to New York to attend the PRE- 
MIERE of his picture tomorrow, the 
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fair-haired and handsome young 
screen star—he is barely eighteen— 
kept his eyes lowered and main- 
tained a bashful silence. 

“Davey is just PLAIN BOY,” said 
Lou Ernst, who acted as spokesman 
for the shrinking youth during the 
conversation. “He likes to swim and 
play baseball, and shoot marbles 
with the ‘gang.’ He never forgets to 
write his mother every single day 
he is away.” 

“Chicago is sure a WONDERFUL 
city,” added Davey, his eyes spark- 
ling. “I wish I could stay here longer. 
I hope you like my picture.” 

New York, N. Y., June 18: “It’s all 
just a great, big, beautiful dream. I 
keep pinching myself to see if I'll 
really wake up!” 

Such were the words of young 
“Davey” Jones, Hollywood's latest 
discovery and overnight sensation 
of the screen, as he was greeted by 
eager fans when arriving this morn- 
ing upon his initial visit to the 
metropolis. Davey told newspaper- 
men that New York was “sure a 
wonderful city.” 

“Davey is going to ‘take in’ all the 
sights while he is here,” said Lou 
Ernst, speaking for the youthful star 
on his arrival here. “He wants to see 
Bronx Park, and Coney Island, the 
biggest buildings, and Grant’s Tomb. 
He worked very hard while he was 
making Jungle Boy, the Colossus 
classic opening at the Colossus Thea- 
ter tonight, and now he just wants to 
‘loaf’ and have a real vacation.” 

Later Davey was escorted up 
Broadway to the Merrick Hotel in 
an open car with a loud-speaker 
which announced: “All New York is 
welcoming Davey Jones, the Jungle 


“You may be a star in the movies,” 
she said disbelievingly, “but to me 
you’re just a selfish, spoiled brat.” 


Boy!” After posing for photogra- 


phers and newsreel men, Davey left - 


to attend the luncheon of the Adver- 
tising Club at the Houghton, the 
A.M.P.A. luncheon at Purcella’s, and 
later the Dutch Treat luncheon at the 
Manning. From there he will pro- 
ceed to City Hall, where he will 
shake hands with the mayor, after 
which he will address a meeting of 
the Downtown Women’s Club, lay 
the cornerstone of a new Y.M.C.A., 
and toss out a baseball at the Yankee 
Stadium in the Bronx. At five o’clock 
he will speak over the radio on the 
topic “How It Feels To Be a Star,” 
following which he will hand out 
free dinners to the newsboys of New 
York. Tonight he will be guest. of 
honor at a banquet for the motion- 
picture critics before he departs for 
the Colossus Theater... . 

“Ladies and gentlemen (pause and 
smile), thank you very much for 
your applause. (Smile.) Gosh—you 
must know how glad I am and all 
that. After all, when you’re looking 
for a job one day, and the next day 
the whole world seems to be patting 
you on the back (smile)—I guess 
that anyone can see that I’m jumping 
out of my skin—well—with just 
plain happiness—”’ 

Mr. Lou Ernst rested his fingers 
on the typewriter keys and let his 
wrists droop as he looked up wearily. 
He scowled as his secretary thrust 
her head through the door. 

“What is it?” 

“Mr. Kessler on the phone,” said 
the secretary. 

“Again?” 
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“He says it’s very important.” 
“Tell him I'll call him back,” said 
Lou Ernst. “I got to get this speech 
ready for the boy-wonder to hand 
out at the Colossus tonight.” 

“That’s who he says it’s about,” 
the secretary persisted. ““He says Mr. 
Jones is carrying on kind of funny— 
like he don’t feel good. He says he’s 
a little hysterical. Over the radio 
just now, he nearly broke down and 
cried,” 

Lou Ernst glanced irritably at his 
watch. “O. K. Call off the free din- 
ners to the newsboys. They can eat 
some other time. Tell him to take 
Davey back to the hotel instead and 
get him to take a nap. He'll be all 
right by night.” 

The secretary hesitated dubiously. 
“Mr. Kessler was worried. He says 
Mr. Jones really don’t act very 
well—” 

“You’re telling me?” interrupted 
Lou Ernst bitterly, returning to his 
typewriter. 

“People say that the age of mir- 
acles has passed,” he typed again 
rapidly. “Well, folks, it hasn't 
(smile )—’cause one of them smacked 
me right in the eye just now when 
I got the chance to play the part of 
Mowsgli in Jungle Boy.” He sighed, 
ripped out the sheet of yellow paper 
from his machine, and inserted a 
second. “Of course,” he resumed, 
blinking smoke stolidly out of his 
eyes, “most of the credit for this 
wonderful picture really should go 
to Mr. Adolf Kessler, the kind and 
sympathetic president of Colossus 
Pictures—” , 


“And now, ladies and gentle- 
men,” concluded the master of cere- 
monies, “it is our privilege and 
pleasure to present to you tonight 
the youthful star of this great pic- 
ture—Mr. Davey Jones!” 

He gestured dramatically toward 
the wings. The lights dimmed, the 
orchestra swelled to a cresceniio, the 
spotlight sped to the left of the pro- 
scenium ‘and picked up a diminu- 
tive figure cowering in the flies. The 
audience rocked with applause, 
stamped and yelled. Davey shuffled 
forward uncertainly. 

The spot followed him relentless- 
ly as he moved slowly across the 
huge stage. He seemed incredibly 
tiny in the center of that revealing 
circle of light, like a bug under a 
reading glass. In contrast with his 
recent heroic image, leaping tall and 
naked through the jungle shrubbery, 
he was disappointingly short and 
stocky off the screen, a prosaic young 
man in a blue serge suit, his blond 
hair a little rumpled and his face 
pale beneath the tan grease paint. 
He halted awkwardly before the mi- 
crophone, and stood for a moment 
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COREY FORD 


OREY FORD is above all a fisherman, 
at least so he says; but once in a 
while he takes time to dash off a story 
or two. He writes chiefly gay flippancies 
for the popular magazines, and at 35 
he is already the author of several books, 
from whose titles (Salt Water Taffy, The 
Gazelle’s Ears, Meaning No Offense) you 
ean guess the nature of their content. 
For some time he held the very dignified 
post of literary critic of Vanity Fair, un- 
der the name “John Riddell.” He. began 
his career by writing parodies, and still 
indulges in that malicious practice on 
occasion: see Scribner’s of last May. 
His personal history is very little 
known. Among the few facts we do have 
are: he studied at Columbia University; 
is a bachelor; lives in Freedom, New 
Hampshire; and loves fishing and hunt- 
ing. Two years ago he toured this conti- 
nent in order to make a survey of the 
conservation of fish and game. Then, 
too, about ten years ago he investigated 
a tribe of head hunters in Borneo! 
Mr. Ford’s own autobiographical 
sketch which appeared in a magazine last 
year, adds little to this limited informa- 
tion, but suggests his Puckish humor. 
“I was born with a silver spoon in my 
mouth. . . . I weighed seven pounds, 
which was above the legal limit, and ap- 
parently big enough to keep. That was 
some thirty-odd years ago; and I have 
been fishing ever since. .. . 
“Otherwise, I'm afraid there’s noth- 
ing much to report. I was born—to ge? 
the unpleasant part of this thing over 
quickly—in New York City. My alibi i 
that I knew nothing of it at the time, 
and that as soon as I found out where I 
was, I packed all my belongings in a 
triangular piece of cloth and trudged 
out of the city as fast as possible. More- 
over, if any one in the crowd gathered 
about the crib in which I lay blinking 
and cooing had ventured to predict that, 
thirty years later, I should be writing 
immortal prose that would make all 
America pause and listen in awe, the 
neighbors would have laughed at him 
as an idle dreamer. What’s more, they 
would have been right.” 


locking and unlocking his hands, 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” Davey 
began in a shaky voice. He had com- 
menced unaccountably to rock back 
and forth on his toes. “Thank you 
very much.” He remembered to force 
a smile. “Gosh—you must know how 
glad | am—I mean—and all that—” 

His voice was rising unnaturally. 
He could hear it singing. He was 
rocking faster and faster, bouncing 
a little on his heels. The smile hard- 
ened on his face. 

“After all—when the whole world 
seems to be patting you on the back 
one day—” 

He paused, confused. Someone 
tittered. He was bumping up and 
down, unable to stop himself. His 


face had begun to twitch uncontroll- 


ably. 

“T guess anyone can see I’m jump- 
ing out of my skin—well—with just 
plain happiness—’’ Suddenly his 
voice broke and he bounded into the 
air. “Oh, please,” he screamed, “let 
me alone!” 

He ran blindly toward the wings. 

The master of ceremonies stepped 
forward with rare presence of mind, 
raised his hand, and quieted the ex- 
cited audience. “Ladies and gentle- 
men,” he began, “owing to the sud- 
den illness of Mr. Jones—” 

Blue tobacco smoke drifted and 
prowled in slowly rippling planes 
across the living-room of Mr. Kess- 
ler’s suite at the Merrick. In gloomy 
silence, the executives and officials 
of Colossus Pictures sat slumped in 
their chairs in various despondent 
positions. Mr. Rickenheimer, mana- 
ger of the Colossus Theater, puffed 
glumly at a dead cigar butt; Dennis 
Duffey sat cleaning his fingernails 
and glancing occasionally at Lou 
Ernst, crouching in a corner and 
blinking like a mandarin through the 
thin trickle of smoke that rose from 
his cigarette. They looked up ex- 
pectantly as Mr. Kessler opened the 
door. 

“IT can’t do anything with him,” 
Mr. Kessler sighed, in reply to their 
unspoken question. “He just lies 
there on his stomach on the bed and 
kicks his heels and screams.” 

“Did you talk to him?” asked Mr. 
Boomer, the supervisor. “Did you 
tell him he’s got to go on this after- 
noon? That it was for old Colossus 
Pictures.” 

Mr. Kessler sighed. “He just 
chewed on the corner of his pillow,” 
he said, “and yelled for me to go 
away and leave him alone.” 

“What did the doctor say?” asked 
Miss Pinkham, the head of distribu- 
tion. 

“He didn’t say anything,” said Mr. 
Kessler. “He said he’s all right. He's 
just a little upset.” 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Let’s Give A Benefit Performance! 


‘ A Few Comments on Authors’ Royalties, and Why 


HERE is a story, possibly fic- 
tional, that a certain clergy- 
man, finding it difficult to 
raise funds for some church pur- 
pose, astonished his parishioners by 
announcing that: “Having tried all 
fair means we will now have a ba- 
zaar'’’ This slander on the charity 
bazaar must have been voiced some 
time ago, for it is certain that today 
the clergyman would say, “we will 
now have a dramatic performance.” 
The legend, “A Performance in 
Aid of,” frequently accompanies the 
announcement of activity by the lo- 
cal dramatic society. Because of it, 
the author of the desired play is ap- 
proached with a request that he 
either forego his fee or make a con- 
siderable reduction in keeping with 
the spirit of the performance. His 
refusal is received with genuinely 
pained surprise by the promoter of 
the enterprise, who can see in it no 
explanation other than the unchar- 
itable instinct of the author whom 
he has had the misfortune to choose. 
The promoter probably feels that 
play-writing is not exactly work, 
that it is mainly a delightful gift 
with which the author has been en- 
dowed by nature, and that he no 
doubt turns out his dramas with 
ease. Thereafter, the play seems to 
get into print in some vague man- 
ner, resulting in a pleasant income 
about which the particulars are still 
more vague. 
That the author’s fee or royalty 
is as legitimate a charge as cost of 
printing, advertising, lighting, trans- 





A play is the dramatic author’s “milch 
cow.” He must guard it like a farmer. 


portation, and rental of the hall for 
the charitable performance would 
seem obvious to everyone except the 
promoter, who is convinced that, 
whatever may happen to the ap- 
peals of others, his claim is justified 
and should ibe granted. 

But, in homely metaphor, a play 


By Margaret Mayorga 


Illustrations by Joyce Dennys 
reproduced by permission. 





“Having tried all fair means we will now 
have a bazaar!” (A play’s the thing now.) 


is the dramatic author’s “milch cow.” 
A dairy farmer would make a poor 
living if he allowed his cows to be 
milked by all and sundry, for char- 
ity’s sweet sake. Like a cow, the play 
has only a limited life. Sooner or 
later it will cease to give milk, and 
then, unlike the dry cow, it will not 
even have a hide that can be sold. 

Money taken in at benefit per- 
formances is often used to pay the 
accounts of the architect, the engi- 
neer, the builder, the upholsterer of 
a school or church. When the au- 
thor needs the services of these men, 
he finds that they will not give him 
reduced terms because he is an au- 
thor. Yet, indirectly, he may be 
asked to give them his work either 
for nothing or at a considerable dis- 
count. 

Perhaps if the author's royalty 
were paid to the author directly, 
fewer misunderstandings would 
arise. But the fee is usually collect- 
ed by an agent, a mysterious mid- 
dle-person who seems to some peo- 
ple to earn his living by nefarious 
business. The fact is that no author 
is compelled to have an agent—and 
that, too, is the author’s private af- 
fair. 

But there are usually reasons why 
the author seeks an agent; to handle 
his correspondence for him, to as- 
sist him with legal counsel, to help 
track down pirated performances of 
his work, to advance him cash. For 
these services the author pays a per- 
centage of his earnings. 

Sometimes, in order to satisfy the 
demand for non - royalty plays, a 
publisher will buy an author’s work 
outright and give him a flat purchase 
price. Plays so bought are available 
for school and charity performances 
without the usual royalties solely 
because of the method of purchase. 
But authors, in general, prefer to be 
included in the “royalty” listings. 


Not all the confusion about play 
royalties centers around authors’ 
relationships to charity, however. 
Some of it is purely legal, and has 
to do with the interpretation of the 
term, “public performance.” To be 
specific: Performances in school au- 
ditoriums are considered legally to 
be public and copyright perform- 
ances. Payment or non-payment of 
admission has nothing to do with the 
case (in schools or elsewhere) nor 
has the nature or number of the au- 
dience. 

The slogan, “The author must be 
paid,” is one that should be borne 
in mind by every teacher and play 
director, for there have been too 
many infringements of “rights” 
among intelligent people who should 
know better. There have been nu- 
merous school dramatizations, trans- 
lations, and adaptations of novels and 
stories, the copyright owner of which 
was not paid. Recently there have 
been a number of 16mm. films pro- 
duced by English and Social Studies 
departments from the works of popu- 
lar writers, and the authors were not 
paid, nor even consulted. It happens 
that both dramatization and film 
rights (even amateur) of titles are 
owned by someone—someone who 
could bring suit against the individ- 
ual who permits the piracy, and re- 
cover damages. 

Unless a published work is more 
than fifty-six years old in America 
(it differs in other countries of the 
Copyright Union), it cannot be used 
until the copyright owners have been 








Writing a play is a delightful gift with 
which the author has been endowed by 
nature. Therefore, why pay. authors? 


consulted. The Bureau of Copyrights. 
at Washington, D. C., can always 
furnish their names, for a small fee. 
Morally and legally then, consid- 
eration of the author is a necessary 
item to be accounted for, whether it 
(Concluded on page 12) 
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‘Hits of the Season 


ERE are scenes from nine of the top-notch 
plays of the present Broadway season, rep- 
resenting some of our best-known playwrights 
and actors. Add to this list two other plays, both 
of which are sold out for weeks ahead, and both 
of which are news. One is Julius Caesar, which 
we’ve already told you about. The other is the 
Labor Stage musical revue, Pins and Needles, 
which opened and became a hit of the first water 
after these pages had been made up. What with 
the six plays held over from last year, it all adds 
up to a fine season and there are more to come. 
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Vandamm 
That’s George M. Cohan in the middle, looking like 
President Roosevelt. The play I’d Rather Be Right 
pokes good-natured fun at the New Deal. Kaufman, 
Rodgers and Hart collaborated on this one. 


Vandamm 


Jerome Robinsoa 
One of the minor miracles of Father Malachy’s Miracle (above) 
is that such a charming, gentle, and unassuming play has become 
a Broadway hit. The other miracle has to do with the spectacular 
business of transporting a dance hall to a rock off the coast of 
Scotland. Here we have Al Shean, perfect as Father Malachy, talking 
to the temporarily jubilant dance hall proprietor, Mr. Bell. 


John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men (left) is about two California 
migratory laborers. Here we have Broderick Crawford as the giant 
Lennie, and Wallace Ford as his pal George. Stark and powerful. 





DeMirjian 
Hooray For What? Hooray for Ed Wynn! 
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Lucas & Pritchars 


Gertrude Lawrence and sixteen-year-old Nancy 
Kelley in the season’s first hit—Rachel Crothers’ 
Susan and God. It’s a very funny comedy about 
Buchmanism with serious undertones. 


Vandamm 
; 
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In this scene from Clifford Odets’ Golden Boy (above) Frances 
Farmer is visiting the home of the young prize-fighter she’s fallen 
in love with. The prize-fighter, Luther Adler. isn’t in the picture, 
but that’s his father and brother she’s talking to. A good cast. 


With the help of a time-machine Lillian Gish and Burgess Meredith 
find themselves transported to the year 1902 in Maxwell Ander- 
son’s The Star Wagon (right). This gives them a chance to fall in 
love and grow old all over again. It’s not Anderson at his best (see 
Mary of Scotland, page 17-E), but still it’s Anderson and good, 

















They Make Us Laugh 


The Radio Comedians and Their 
Contribution to American Humor 


By Leon C. Hood 


DDIE CANTOR says, “There is 
k no such thing as a new line of 
humor. What is the basis of 
comedy? Exaggeration! There are 
four or five basic ways of getting 
laughs. None of them is new. They 
might be disguised, but nevertheless, 
they are the same.” 

The comedians, especially the ones 
that radio took out of vaudeville, 
have found that, simple as the under- 
lying theories might be, they had a 
tremendous adjustment to make in 
order to have their humor go over. 
Yet with more originality than any 
other branch of the broadcasting art 
has been willing or able to devise, the 
comedians have sold their wares so 
successfully that theirs is universal- 
ly accepted as the most popular type 
of program. 

The most recent national survey of 
listeners’ choices revealed that of the 
hour programs Edgar Bergen led all 
the rest; in the half-hour class Jack 
Benny took first place; and of the 
quarter-hour broadcasts Amos and 


Andy lead the field. Let us examine 
some of the “inventions” and tech- 
niques which have enabled these and 
other comedy broadcasts to become 
so well liked. 

First, the rhythm of the day was 
followed, and comedy programs were 
broadcast when people were natural- 
ly in a mood for play and wanted to 
relax—after dinner and in the early 
evening. 

Second, by mere accident, when a 
comedian had to appear directly with 
an audience instead of behind a glass 
curtain, which up until that time was 
thought necessary, the studio audi- 
ence was “invented.” The audience 
of flesh and blood provided guidance 
and inspiration. Jokes and situations 
could be timed so they would not 
drag along nor proceed too rapidly. 
The audiences at home reported at 
once, when the discovery was made, 
that the program was more enjoy- 
able; they felt less foolish when they 
laughed with a crowd. 

Third, radio comedians discovered 







The illusion that Charlie McCarthy is a 
real person has been created admirably 
by gar Bergen, radio ventriloquist. 


that types were more easily por- 
trayed if there were a “stooge” (a 
natural character or “straight man”) 
to offset the characterization and be- 
come the butt of their jokes. Thus we 
have Beetle, Oswald, Schlepperman, 
Kenny Baker, and others. 

The fourth achievement came 
when it was realized that a comedian 
could not survive many microphone 
appearances unless he had a recog- 
nizable “‘personality.” By developing 
a distinctive type of humor and 
sticking to it, or at most varying it 
only gradually over a long period of 
time, he was able to become well 
identified in the public mind. Fred 
Allen specialized in satire on current 
events, Ed Wynn stuck to rapid-fire 
puns, Gracie Allen played on Dumb 
Dora gags. Some developed a man- 
nerism of speech with such trade- 
marks as “So-00-00,” “Vass you dere, 
Scharlie?” “Ise regusted,” “T’ll mow 
’em down,” “I hope, I hope, I hope.” 
“You nasty man,” and “Oh-h-h Yea- 
a-ah.” They do not look so funny in 
print, but the ear is more tolerant 
than the eye, and such banalities de- 
velop into popular catch-phrases. 

Fifth, the humorists had to learn 
that radio is strictly an intimate me- 
dium. For a while performers were 
misled because a couple of million 
people were ‘listening to their pro- 
grams and therefore believed they 
were playing to an immense audi- 
ence. The surveys show that the av- 
erage number of persons listening to 
a show over one set is three and a 
quarter. Now the more successful 
programs, in keeping with this dis- 
covery, build up an atmosphere of a 
home where a few friends drop in for 
an evening’s visit. 

Finally, the radio comedian found 
through repeated experimentation 
that jokes had to be less aristocratic, 
more elementary, more exaggerated, 
briefer, and less complex than the 
humor of print or the stage. This last 
“discovery” accounts for the preva- 
lence of “gags.” A comic gag is a 
short joke which does not depend 
upon the story of the program for 
its meaning and contains an incon- 
sistency or punch that takes the lis- 
tener by surprise. About forty per 
cent of the gags used in radio are 
puns. These plays on words are in- 
disputably the lowest form of humor 
but nevertheless form the backbone 
of broadcast laughter. 

Puns are easy to manufacture and 
easy to understand. All the listener 
needs is an understanding of two 
common meanings for one common 
sound. Since puns depend naturally 
upon the ear, the radio found them 
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natural for its medium. So we find 
the audience rolling on the parlor 
rugs over such lines as these: 

PENNER: We ought to get quite a 
few quarts of gold from our mine. 

SUZABELLA: Why, Joe, that isn’t 
how they get gold. 

PENNER: Everyone knows gold 
comes in quartz. (Laughs) and 

GRACIE: Al didn’t stay. He went 
home to do away with his wife. 

GEORGE: Oh, he couldn’t have done 
that. 

GRACIE: Well, he said he was going 
home to Keeler. 

The best comedy routines are not 
built just around a gag line, but 
around a situation that is funny. Here 
the play is not on words but on pic- 
tures that tickle the listeners’ sense 
of imagination. 


Jack Benny 
Jack Benny was voted the over- 
whelming favorite among all types 
of broadcasts in 1934 and has kept 
that position in every important ra- 
dio poll since that time. His emphasis 





tine because one or two jokes are 
funny. He builds a routine around 
something that is funny in itself 
—an old car, his violin, Kenny 
Baker’s obvious timidity, the inane 
idea of Jack himself being a 
Western sheriff. The old car makes 
Mary’s mother fear they will be 
dropped from the Blue Book, his 
violin causes complications, the horse 
he rides as Buck Benny has a built- 
in radio. Jack is a funny man. He 
never works from a gag file and 
neither do his writers. They depend 
upon the embellishment of a situa- 
tion for their humor. 


Eddie Cantor 

Eddie Cantor is a personality come- 
dian. Known to the country through 
pictures and stage appearances, he 
is a household word throughout the 
country. His humor is designed to ap- 
peal to the family and is based on 
the family. Gags, as such, are worn, 
but Cantor puts his smile and style 
into them, and they live again. No 
situations for him; he attacks the ba- 


Being heckler to Jack Benny, radio’s top comedian, is a chore that comes natural 
to Mary Livingstone, his wife. She never heckles him at home (well, hardly ever). 


on “situation” appeals to the imag- 
inations of his audience, especially 
the younger generation who give 
themselves over entirely to the fan- 
tasy of his sketches. Their minds, 
uncluttered with any realism about 
Jack’s being just a comedian stand- 
ing before a microphone, reconstruct 
the actual scene that Jack is trying 
to construct for them. So, when 
Kenny Baker says his song was not 
so good because he had his feet in his 
mouth, they actually see Kenny with 
his feet in his mouth. Jack’s pet gags 
—and the ones he fights to get—are 
therefore simple ones that appeal to 
the sense of the ridiculous in every 
person. 


He does not build a comedy rou- 
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sic emotions, which is one of the 
main reasons for his continued suc- 
cess. 
Sheila Barrett 

Sheila Barrett’s impersonations 
are among the most masterful works 
in humor on the radio. Several Sun- 
days ago she put on her own ques- 
tions and answers program, ripping 
apart all of radio’s little polite inten- 
tions and assorted absurdities with 
her ridicule. Other comic artists have 
found, too, that burlesque is the 
safest route to laughter. After listen- 
ing to the radio over a long period of 
time, one finds that probably no fun- 
nier material for broadcast humor 
could be found than in the radio 
scene itself. Stoopnagle and Budd 





Bob Burns and his famous bazooka, 
which looks as if it were made of a 
funnel and two lengths of lead pipe. 


point up their comedy with bur- 
lesques of the radio manners of their 
fellows as well as their own. 


Al Pearce 

Al Pearce typifies the bluff, hearty 
fellowship of the super-salesman. 
His characters are real-life and pos- 
sible. His gang is composed of tal- 
ented individualists who specialize in 
various fields of the comic. Arlene 
Harris might be the next door neigh- 
bor of any listener and, as such, is 
accepted and laughed at. Tizzie Lish 
is an exaggerated take-off on radio 
recipe females with the affected man- 
nerisms that many actually use. In- 
cidentally, Al Pearce and one other 
comic artist, Stuart Erwin, are ap- 
parently the only ones who realize 
the valuable potentialities of under- 
emphasis. 


Ken Murray 

Ken Murray is old-line vaudeville 
gone radio. Murray is the tried-and- 
true performer using tried-and-true 
material which he knows will get a 
certain, calculated effect from his 
listeners. Stooges, notably Oswald, 
are employed to build up the main 
character of the show—Ken Murray. 


Edgar Bergen 
Edgar Bergen, radio’s top ven- 
triloquist, with his dummy partner, 
the fresh Charlie McCarthy, has 
made an important place for himself 
in radio since his first broadcast in 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Photo by Chapman, Melchers Studio, Charleston, 8. C. 


The Dock Street Theatre 


‘Rebuilt—A Federal Project 


By Daisy Mae Roberts 


HARLESTON, the historic 
C city of the Old South, claims 
the first real theatre in our 
country. There had been plays, of 
course, in the colonies long before 
the opening of Charleston’s theatre, 
but as far as records reveal, never 
before had there been a building ex- 
pressly designed for theatrical per- 
formances. 

At its opening on February 12, 
1736, the initial performance of the 
Dock Street Theatre was George 
Farquhar’s comedy, The Recruiting 
Officer. On November 26, 1937, a lit- 
tle over two hundred years later, the 
Dock Street Theatre was reopened 
and re-dedicated by Harry L. Hop- 
kins, Federal Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator, and again the play was 
The Recruiting Officer, carrying its 
twentieth cenfury audience back in 
spirit into colonial times. 

In 1934 the idea of resurrecting the 
old Dock Street Theatre and Plant- 
er’s Hotel (which had replaced the 
theatre during the early part of the 
19th century) was submitted to Mr. 
Hopkins. The Government was anx- 
ious to execute projects which would 
provide work for the unemployed 
and at the same time be of sufficient 
merit to warrant public aid. The re- 
construction plan, therefore, was ap- 
proved by the Government in the 
early part of 1935 and was carried 
to completion by funds of the 
F.E.R.A. and W.P.A. to the amount 
of $350,000. 

The undertaking was a part of the 


10 


plan of the Federal Government, as 
well as that of the city of Charleston, 
to preserve and restore old land- 
marks. It is an indication, too, of the 
Government’s interest in and recog- 
nition of the Little Theatre move- 
ment. This project has provided 
Charleston with a center of culture 
and civic pride, where the Carolina 
Art Association, under whose man- 
agement the theater has been placed. 
and the Footlight Players, a five- 
year-old little theatre group, might 
carry out the Government’s goal in 
play production—a happy mingling 
of music, the dance, poetry, speech, 
characterization, and scenic adapta- 
tion: in short, a harmonious com- 
pound of all the arts. (See Harold 
Rugg’s article, Government and the 
Arts, Schol., Feb. 20, 1937.) 

The structure of the Dock Street 
Theatre represents a perfect blend- 
ing of the atmosphere of the past 
with the ingenuity of the present. 
Having caught the spirit of Charles- 
ton’s dream of restoration, the work- 
ers exerted every effort to preserve 
all that was worth saving. The very 
walls of the old Planters’ Hotel have 
been kept undisturbed except for 
necessary re-enforcement with mod- 
ern devices. The magnificent wrought 
iron balcony, so typical of Charles- 
ton’s beauty and antiquity, the im- 
posing sandstone columns, and even 
some of the woodwork were pre- 
served. Wherever replacements were 
made in any part of the building, the 
architects recaptured the old by ex- 





Entrance to the Planters’ Hotel as ip 
looked in 1835 and as it looks again 
since it was restored last November. 


act copies of the original, as revealed 
by research. 

The spirit of the original theatre 
has been preserved along with the 
wrought iron and plaster. Let me 
take you into Charleston’s new the- 
atre on the opening night. As you 
enter the lobby, you are greeted by 
smiling Negro manikins holding 
heavy golden cords to mark the en- 
trance. An eighteenth century usher 
looks at your invitation and ticket 
and escorts you to your seat. The 
seats of the early playhouse were 
just like pews in church. Those in 
the modern theatre too are similar to 
pews, having pew backs but individ- 
ual seats. The usher presents you 
with a program styled after that of 
the 1700’s. The caste system of the 
day is amusingly preserved in the 
antique note at the bottom: 





IN COMMEMORATION 
AND REDEDICATION 
OF THE 


THEATRE 


CHARLESTON. S$ C. 


Cover of brochure which contains his- 
torical sketches of Charleston, South 
Carolina, the Dock Street Theatre and 
other points of interest in the city. 


“Ladies and Gentlemen are re- 
quested to desire their Servants to 
take up and set down with their 
Horses Heads towards the Dock to 
avoid confusion; also as soon as 
they are seated, to order their 
Servants out of the Boxes. No Per- 
son to be admitted behind the 
Scenes on any account whatever.” 


It was customary for servants to 
accompany their masters and mis- 
tresses to the theatre. After “the 
quality” were seated comfortably in 
the boxes, the servants retired to the 
pit. The elite sat upstairs in the boxes 
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where they could “look down upon” 
the servants and those of inferior 
rank. Today seats in the balcony are 
no better than those in the pit, and it 
does not matter where you sit in the 
Dock Street: Theatre, because you 
can see and hear in any one of the 
508 seats. 

If you are a lady, you receive, in 
addition to the program, a fan to hide 
your blushes. The fan is designed to 
take the place of the masque of the 
earlier day, and has attractive little 
peepholes so that ladies, however 
demure, may not miss seeing any- 
thing. Dubose Heyward, author of 
Porgy, and a distinguished citizen of 
Charleston, wrote, especially for the 
opening night, a Prologue to The Re- 
cruiting Officer in which he says: 


“Their humor they admit may quite 
astound you. 

But hope t’will leave you gayer than it 
found you. 

And, furthermore, they happily assure 
you, 

Your ancestors enjoyed it long before 
you.” 


You seem te have stepped back 
two centuries as you gaze at the Eng- 
lish coat-of-arms hanging in front of 
the velvet curtains on the stage, 
which reminds us that at the time the 
theatre was built we were under the 
wing of Great Britain, and the the- 
atre was modeled after the style of 
the London playhouses. The City of 
Charleston seal hangs much less con- 
spicuously at the rear of the theatre. 
You notice the exquisite candlelight 
fixtures which replace the candles of 
the earlier day. You admire the beau- 
tiful paneled walls and woodwork of 
natural cypress. Then just as you 
glance around to recognize some of 
your twentieth century friends, the 
curtain rises and the play begins and 
more than ever you are transported 
into the distant past. 

At the end of the play you are in- 
vited to visit other parts of the build- 
ing. On the first floor there is a dining 
room opening on an open courtyard 
or patio. During the intermission be- 
tween acts you'll probably meet the 
others who congregate here in the 
patio to join the lively discussion of 
the various scenes and actors. Then 
on the first floor there is the Green 
Room, a small auditorium with a 
Stage. Originally green room meant 
“the common waiting room for per- 
formers, so called because it was 
painted green.” Later it came to mean 
aroom where plays were produced 
to which only the actors and their 
friends were invited (Green Room 
plays). The woodwork in this room is 
particularly beautiful and was ob- 
tained from the old King Mansion 
which, although stately and magnifi- 
cent at one time, is in too late a state 
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M. B. Paine, Charleston, 8. C 


The ballroom of the Planters’ Hotel which replaced the Dock Street Theatre, as it 
appeared before reconstruction was begun. Every effort was made to preserve or 
duplicate the original. This is now the reception room of the theatre. 


of dilapidation for restoration now. 

On the second floor of the Dock 
Street Theatre is the reception room 
or foyer, which was once the ball- 
room of the Planters’ Hotel. At each 
end of the room there is an open fire- 
place with an exquisitely carved 
mantelpiece. The plaster work on the 
ceiling has been reproduced to leok 
exactly like the orginal. From the 
foyer you can step out on the cast 
iron balcony and see the French 
Huguenot Church, another of 
Charleston’s “Firsts” in America, 
and the steeple of St. Philip’s Church, 
“where once. the whale-oil beacon 
burned to light the way to Charleston 
harbor.” 

Last of all you visit the Hogarth 


Bar which will be used as a “smokes 
and refreshment” room, as the laws 
of South Carolina do not allow the 
sale of anything stronger than “re- 
freshments” in theaters. This does 
not quite coincide with the last line 
of Dubose Heyward’s Prologue, does 
it? 


“So let your laughter ring—these walls 
are strong,— 

Remembering that, though the years 
are long, 

A Charleston ancestor could not be 
wrong.” 


(Other pictures of the Dock Street 
Theatre and its first production may 
be seen in the New York Times, Roto- 
gravure Section, Dec. 5, 1937; Time, 
Dec. 6, 1937, and Life, Dec. 20, 1937.) 





M. B. Paine, Charleston, 8. C. 


The scene in the market place takes place in the first act of George Farquhar’s The 
Recruiting Officer, first play shown in the old Dock Street Theatre in 1736, and 
produced again in 1937 for its restoration. Alicia Rhett, third from left, who plays 
“Melinda,” will go to Hollywood where she will play in Gone With the Wind. 
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Fifteen... And Famous 


By Jim Tully 


4 r AHE radio editors of America 
have voted Deanna Durbin 
the most popular new micro- 

phone star of 1937. She has also been 

made an honorary member of the 

American Legion. 

“The modern Jenny Lind’’—so she 
has been called by Lawrence Tib- 
bett—was born in Canada in 1922. 
Her parents had emigrated from 
England to that country. Later they 
came to Los Angeles. With them 
were two daughters — Edith, then 
ten, and Deanna, one year old. 

Slightly over five feet tall, with 
blue eyes and brown hair, Deanna 
Durbin is considered the most prom- 
ising singer ever to appear in Hol- 
lywood. Yet, there was no particular 
musical talent in her family. She 
owes her discovery and development 
as a singer to her sister, Edith, and 
her chance in life to the faith and 
persistence of a cinema agent, Jack 
Sherrill. She sang when a small 
child, but her voice did not attract 
attention until she was ten years old. 
Left at home with her sister, she be- 
gan to sing, 

Drink to me only with thine eyes 

And I will pledge with mine... 

When the song had ended, Edith 
suggested, that she sing it again. An 
hour followed in which Deanna sang 
and Edith played. Deanna was long 
in bed when her parents returned. 

“Father,” said Edith, “I think 
Deanna has a great future as an 
opera singer.” 

She saw his expression. Such a ca- 
reer was far away. Money was 
scarce. Lessons were expensive. 

“Tl do it,” said Edith, who was 
soon to teach her first term of school. 

When Deanna was twelve, she ac- 
companied Edith to a neighborhood 
school recital. Little did she realize 
that this performance would mean 
the beginning of a brilliant career. A 
studo had decided to film the life of 
Madame Schumann - Heink. A girl 
was required to play the role of the 
great singer when she was young. It 
had been suggested by the studio 
that Jack Sherrill locate such a girl. 
A note came to him from a woman in 
the neighborhood who had read of 
his quest. There was a preview of an 
important picture that night. For 
several hours, while destiny waited, 
he debated which to attend. Finally 
he went to the recital. 

To please her sister Deanna de- 
cided to sing “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes.” Sherrill was astonished. 
The next day, he called at the Durbin 





home and took Deanna to the studio 
for a test. The studio gave her an op- 


tional contract, to be renewed or 
dropped every three months for a 
year. The salary mentioned was 
larger than the combined earnings of 
the family. The future beckoned, and 
their hearts were light. But their 
happiness was not destined to con- 
tinue long. 

Within two months Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink died, and the contract 
was not renewed. Deanna’s sister 
taught school with heavy heart that 
day. Returning home in the evening. 
she found Jack Sherrill consoling her 
sister. Willing to spend money and 
time on his faith in Deanna, he said: 

“Why, this is just a beginning, kid 
—we’re going to put your name in 
electric lights yet!” 

Leaving the house, Sherrill had a 
big idea. Andre de Segurola, twelve 
years a baritone with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, was a teacher 
of voice in Hollywood. “Of course,” 
thought Sherrill, “he doesn’t teach 
for pennies.” 

Undaunted by this thought, he 
took Deanna to the “great teacher. 
“She’s very young,” said de Segu- 
rola. 

In defense, Sherrill said, ‘She has 
a voice in a hundred million. Be- 
sides, Patti sang in opera at eleven— 
Lucrezia Bori at fourteen. She has 
poise, charm and beauty.” 

De Segurola had a better method. 
“Let us hear you sing, child.’ The 
song ended, “You have a future,” he 
said. 

Still poor, the Durbin family had 
the wealth of dreams again. After 





months of coaching by de Segurola 
she accompanied Sherrill to a studio 
where a film called Three Smart 
Girls was in preparation. This was 
a trying time for the company. It had 
just been reorganized, and a highly 
successful picture—both artistically 
and financially successful — was 
needed badly. Charles Rogers, the 
chief executive, was busy with many 
matters, but at last consented to hear 
the young girl in the cheap cotton 
dress. 

Not knowing that she was worth 
more to his company than all of Wall 
Street, he gave her a contract. The 
role called for more acting than sing- 
ing. Deanna failed in the acting test. 
It seemed for a moment as though 
she would be replaced. A new and in- 
fluential friend came to the rescue— 
Henry Koster. director of the film. 

He went to Mr. Rogers. “I will 
teach her to act,” he said. “She will 
save the picture if we save her.” His 
opinion carried weight. 

“That’s good enough for me. You 
have my confidence,” was Rogers’s 
return. 

The director gave her his entire at- 
tention and replaced, as far as pos- 
sible; acting with singing. During 
the filming of the story, which was to 
cost $150,000, the budget had to be 
increased on three occasions. Finally 
completed at a cost of $300,000, it be- 
came the box-office success of the 
year, earning $1,500,000 and creat- 
ing for the company a new and val- 
uable star—Deanna Durbin. 

Her second film, “One Hundred 
Men and a Girl,” with Leopold Sto- 
kowski and Adolphe Menjou, was 
even more successful. 

Deanna still attends school four 
hours a day—even though she will 
earn $150,000 this year. As her sister 
and friend had dreamed, her name 
blazes now in electric lights all over 
the country. 





Reprinted from This Week, by per- 
mission of the editor and the author. 





Benefit Performance 
(Concluded from page 5) 


is a benefit or an educational pro- 
gram, or simply entertainment that is 
planned. Besides the charity of the 
open hand, there is also a charity of 
the mind, to which authors are en- 
titled. 

(Editor’s Note: Groups wishing to 
produce non-royalty plays will find 
twenty in Margaret Mayorga’s Twenty 
Short Plays on a Royalty Holiday, and 
those looking for subjects for 16mm. 
films will find a selection in her One- 
Reel Scenarios for Amateur Movie- 
Makers. Both of these books are pub- 
lished by Samuel] French, New York 
and Los Angeles; the plays are avail- 
able now; and the scenarios will be 
published in the spring—orders be- 
ing taken.) 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 








Japanese Penetrate Deeper 
Into Prostrate China 


“Where do we go from here?” is 
the question now facing the Japa- 
nese in China. Chinese resistance 
continued in many sections of the in- 
terior and thousands of dollars in 
Japanese property went up in flames. 
General Matsui threatened to push 
1,000 miles interior to one of China’s 
temporary capitals at Chungking if 
resistance did not cease, but 


ceiving American, British and Rus- 
sian planes in large numbers and 
is also turning out many planes in 
four factories supervised by Amer- 
ican experts. Around the important 
city of Canton in the south are nu- 
merous concentrations of trucks and 
tanks. Soldiers are massing for re- 
sistance against a possible Japanese 
attack. But although the Japanese 
have bombed Canton several times, 
and their navy has been active off 


Paris Utilities Strike Ended 
By Threat of Force 


A strike of 100,000 public service 
workers, which completely tied up 
transportation in Paris, has been 
settled by a compromise allowance 
of 70 francs a month to meet the 
rising cost of living. The strikers 
had demanded 100 francs after Paris 
officials offered 50 francs. Deter- 
mined to halt the strike before it 
spread to other public services 





such an expedition would be a 
risky undertaking. General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s prestige was 
reported to be unshaken be- 
cause he remains a symbol of 
resistance against Japan. Gen- 
eral Chiang has turned his civil 
power over to Finance Minister 
H. H. Kung in order to lead his 
military forces. Many political 
prisoners have been freed. 

An indication of the bitter 
anti-Japanese feeling in China 
was given when Loh Pa-hong, 
wealthy Chinese and leader of 
native Catholics, was assassi- 
nated at Shanghai. He was a 
leader in an attempt to set up 
a Japanese - sponsored govern- 
ment in the city. Many other 
Chinese leaders were afraid to 
accept Japanese offers of posts 
in new independent govern- 
ments of China because of the 
widespread anti-Japanese feeling in 
the nation. 

A final Japanese note to the 
United States on the sinking of the 
Panay promised full guarantees 
against another such incident, and 
American officials decided to accept 
it. Newsreels of the Panay bombing 
were shown throughout the U. S. 
But our officials remained suspicious 
of Japan because of a recent order 
making it a crime punishable by 
death for foreigners to interfere 
with the Japanese army in China. 
Since Japan claims that she is not 
at “war” with China, such an order 
is clearly illegal and is an invasion 
of foreign rights in that nation. Re- 
cently, several U. S. battleships 
Started for a tour of Far Eastern 
waters. Officials said they were not 
going to observe Chinese events but 
were to take part in a ceremony in 
Australia. Nevertheless, the possi- 
bility of joint naval action between 
Britain and the United States to 
curb Japanese acts against foreign- 
ers in China was considered not very 
remote. 

A United Press dispatch by Wel- 
don James tells that China is re- 
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How Many Fish Swamp a Boat? 


the coast, the Chinese don’t expect 
them to launch a drive to the south 
very soon. The Japanese have ex- 
tended their armies for long dis- 
tances in China and it is a big job 
to keep communication lines open, 
therefore a strong expedition to- 
ward Canton would strain Japan’s 
resources to the limit. Furthermore, 
activity around Canton and Hong- 
Kong, the British port, would bring 
the risk of further “misunderstand- 
ings” with Great Britain, the United 
States, France and Portugal. The 
Portuguese recently protested 
against the occupation by Japan of 
Wongoum Island to which Portugal 
claims special rights. 

In the Northern provinces the 
threat of Communist armies is keep- 
ing Japan on the alert. Under the 
Communist leader Mao Tse-tung, 
these armies have become a strong 
threat to Japan’s communication 
lines. The Communists have also 
built up a well-governed section in 
the northwestern portion of the 
North China provinces and may ex- 
tend their influence into more of 
Central China. If they do they can 
depend <n aid from Outer Mongolia. 


From San Francisco Chronicle 


in Paris, Premier Camille Chau- 
temps had debated calling out 
army and navy forces. 

This tangle of rising living 
costs, wage demands, strikes, 
and bitter complaints from busi- 
nessmen has threatened to trip 
up the Chautemps government 
for several months. Labor has 
seen its wage rises of 1936 
wiped out by rising prices. It 
has demanded higher wages, but 
business protests that higher 
wages will bring ruin. Business 
leaders demand a halt on re- 
forms and a relaxation of the 
40-hour-week law to increase 
production. Supported by a 
Popular Front Combination of 
Radical Socialists, Socialists, 





= and Communists, Premier Chau- 


temps’ efforts to please business 
have brought Socialist and Com- 
munist threats to desert him. 
(Schol., Oct. 6, Behind the Head- 
lines. ) 

Despite the Paris settlement, 
strikes continued in the textile, 
grocery, and trucking industries. 


Following the resignation of the 
Roumanian Premier George Tatar- 
escu, whose National Liberal Party 
was defeated in recent elections, 
(Schol., Jan. 8, p. 15-S.) Octavian 
Goga took office as Premier. Leader 
of the small National Christian anti- 
Jewish and pro-German party, Goga 
is expected to help King Carol re- 
tain his personal control over Rou- 
mania. And since the Iron Guard, 
which favors a pro-German dicta- 
torship, also gained power in the 
elections, the future of democracy 
in this nation does not look very 
bright. The Democratic National 
Peasants party can be easily out- 
voted by the combined fascist par- 
ties, and observers expect King 
Carol to move steadily toward a 
dictatorial regime. The new govern- 
ment’s first acts were to prohibit Jews 
from owning land and to suppress 
opposition newspapers. 
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ONAL AFFAIRS 





President Addresses Congress, 
Upholds Economic Program 


Opening the regular January ses- 
sion of Congress, President Roose- 
velt firmly demanded that the law- 
makers approve his New Deal pro- 
gram. Those who heard his address 
over a nation-wide hookup noted 
that he placed special emphasis on 
his words whenever speaking of bills 
that are now before Congress. 
“I do not propose to let the 
people of the United States 
down,” he said, “and I do not 
believe that the Congress will 
let them down.” 

Before outlining his na- 
tional program the President 
spoke of the uncertain world 
situation. “In a world of high 
tension and disorder,” he de- 
clared, we must build up our 
defenses. This reference was 
to the. proposed increase in 
naval building for 1938. He 
added that we cannot ignore 
events in the world because 
they will sooner or later in- 
volve us, but failed to outline 
our future policy in the Far 
Eastern crisis or to discuss 
neutrality legislation. (Schol., 
Jan. 8, p. 12, p. 14-S.) 

The New Deal program, as outlined 
by Mr. Roosevelt, seeks to aid the 
one-third of our people who earn 
their living by agriculture; the one- 
third who work for industry; and the 
one-third who transport and sell the 
products produced by the other two- 
thirds. He asked Congress to pass the 
crop control bill, now in the House 
and Senate committees, as a means 
of preventing huge surpluses which 
lower prices, and of guarding against 
shortages that cause high prices. 
“This all-weather plan” seeks a bal- 
ance, and is not, he vigorously said, 
“a planned scarcity.” He warned, 
however, that costs must be cut. 

To aid those who must work long 
hours for low pay, the President in- 
sisted that Congress pass the wages 
and hours bill that was blocked in 
the special session. (Schol., Jan. 8, 
p. 13-S.) This bill, he said, “will put 
a floor in industry below which 
wages cannot fall and fix a ceiling 
above which hours cannot rise.’’ Re- 
calling that certain sections opposed 
this bill because it might hamper 
their low-wage industries, the Pres- 
ident said that sectional interests 
must bow to the national welfare. 

President Roosevelt promised that 
efforts would be made to cut govern- 
ment expenses and balance the budg- 


14-S 





et through increased tax revenues, 
but said that a balance could not be 
attained in 1938. He refused, how- 
ever, to balance it by cutting work 
relief to those Americans who want- 
ed to work but could not find any to 
do. He agreed that certain changes, 
demanded by business, should be 
made in the taxation laws. But said 
that these changes must not be al- 
lowed to cut the total tax revenue 


Herblock in Indianapolis Times 
Not a Gentleman in the Whole Car! 


received by the Treasury and must 
not shift more of the burden on the 
low-paid worker. 

He insisted that recent govern- 
ment attacks on big business abuses 
were not aimed at all businessmen, 
although New Deal enemies tried to 
make it appear that such was the 
case. The President called on busi- 
ness and labor to cooperate and add- 
ed that he would send Congress an- 
other message concerning the con- 
trol of monopolies and other unfair 
business practices. 


United States to Join World 
Armament Race 


Japanese bombs that sunk the U.S. 
gunboat Panay in the Yangtze River 
also gave a push to American plans 
for a larger navy. Expressing his 
“growing concern” over the interna- 
tional armament race, and events in 
the Far East, the President wrote 
Chairman Taylor of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee that he 
would ask for an increased navy con- 
struction program. Most members of 
Congress received this letter favor- 
ably. Chairman Taylor said, “We 
want the world to know we aren’t 
hunting a fight, but that we are not 
afraid to fight.” 


7 


During 1938 the leading nations of 


the world expect to spend over ten 
billion dollars on armaments. The 
United States bill for naval and army 
expenses will amount to one billion 
dollars if additional ships are built 
at the President’s request. Some sup- 
perters of the big navy program say 
it will help revive business. Critigs 
say if this is the purpose of the pro- 
gram the money could be better spent 
on a government low-cost housing 
program. They believe we can defend 
our own shores with a smaller navy, 
and ask the President if he intends to 
use the larger force to intervene in 
world affairs. Senator George W, 
Norris, famed Nebraska independent 
and the only man now in the Senate 
who voted against war in 1917, de. 
clared, however, that his opposition 
to a large navy was weaker now. He 
said the United States must be pre- 
pared to meet the threats of aggres- 
sor nations. He also advocated a boy- 
cott of Japanese silk goods as a way 
of crippling Japan and forcing her to 
withdraw from China. This boycott 
has received strong support in many 
sections of the United States and 
among student groups. 





F. D. R.’s SUCCESSOR? 

Who is Robert H. Jackson? The answer 
you get for that question depends on whom 
you ask. Republican Representative Hal- 
leck of Indiana calls Mr. Jackson the 
“White House Charlie McCarthy.” New 
Dealers believe he 
may be the 1938 
Democratic candi- 
date for Governor 
of New York, while 
others think Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is 
grooming Mr. Jack- 
son as his successor 
in 1940. The man in 
question says he is 
“just a country law- 
yer.” Anyway, it is 
generally correct to 
say that few men ex- 
press the New Deal : 
program as explosively and forcefully as 
Assistant Attorney General Robert 7 
Jackson. As one observer says: “He puts 
it better than Roosevelt himself.” 

In view of these facts it was natural that 
Mr. Jackson should be lead-off man in the 
President's current attack on big busi 
ness monopolies. The Christian Scienct 
Monitor’s Washington bureau writes that 
“He has been a sincere and intelligent 
fighter for a better distribution of the 
American income ever since he came ® 
Washington.” It was in 1934 that Jackson 
was taken from an obscure law practite 
in Jamestown, New York, and appoint 
general counsel of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue by his boyhood friend, Secretaly 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr. He 
fought for the President’s Supreme Court 
reorganization bill and even oppo 
credited him with the most intelligent d& 
fense. 
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ES Deal Opens Fire 


9m Monopolies 


Monopoly is defined as: “Exclusive 
control of the supply of any com- 
modity or service ... or... such 
control as enables one to raise the 
price above that fixed by free com- 

ition. . . .” And President Roose- 
yelt believes this eight letter word 
is the cause of the present business 
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" Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
A Good Place to Begin 


recession. He believes high prices in 
steel and building materials are 
blocking recovery and hopes to ham- 
mer down prices before the business 
recession forces more government 
spending on relief. (Schol., Jan. 8, 
p. 10.) 

The opening gun in the New Deal 
campaign was fired by Assistant At- 
torney General Robert H. Jackson 
who charged in two speeches that big 
business halted recovery by grabbing 
profits with high prices. This, he said, 
caused a slump in mass purchasing 
power because the wage earners did 
not get enough money to buy the 
products of industry and agriculture. 
Jackson and Secretary of the Interior 
Harold H. Ickes also accused business 
of going on a “sit-down strike” in or- 
der to wreck the New Deal reform 
program. Secretary Ickes _ said 
“America’s Sixty Families,” who 
controlled much of industry, were 

ing up recovery in order to force 
the Administration to give them a 
free hand. 
| Senator McCarran of Nevada, and 
Senator McNary, Republican minor- 
ity leader, of Oregon, said that these 
attacks might only make business 
conditions worse. McCarran accused 
Ickes of stirring up “class hatred,” 
but President Roosevelt replied that 
“all the rich are not malefactors of 
@eat wealth” and only a minority 
Was causing trouble. 
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Jobless Insurance System 
May “Cushion” Slump 


In 1935 Congress passed the Social 
Security Act to provide old age pen- 
sions and build up unemployment 
insurance funds for workers who 
lose their jobs during a business de- 
pression. This attempt to “cushion” 
the shock of a depression is now get- 
ting its first test. The current busi- 
ness recession has thrown over 
1,000,000 men out of work, and 22 
states have put their unemployment 
insurance systems into operation. 
The remaining states will begin their 
systems within two years. 

In an average state, when a worker 
is out of work for more than two 
weeks he receives weekly benefits 
amounting to a maximum of $15 a 
week. Payments continue for sixteen 
weeks. Only employers pay the taxes 
to support this benefit system. In 1936 
the levies amounted to 1 per cent of 
the pay roll of each employer. In 1937 
they were 2 per cent and for 1938 
they are 3 per cent. These taxes are 
deposited in the U. S. Treasury and 
now amount to more than $500,000,- 
000. About $350,000,000 of it covers 
the 11,565,000 workers in the twen- 
ty-two states now making payments. 


Senators Study Causes, Cures 
For Unemployment 


Big business leaders have been 
given an opportunity to refute New 
Deal charges that they caused the 
present business recession. A “Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate Unem- 
ployment and Relief” has been 
formed by the United States Senate 
under the Chairmanship of Senator 


James Byrnes, Democrat of South 
Carolina, and the captains of Ameri- 
can industry are now testifying be- 
fore it. William S. Knudsen, presi- 
dent of General Motors, which re- 
cently was forced to limit production 
and lay off 30,000 workers, was the 
first big business to testify. 

The committee’s work began just 
as the first reports of the unemploy- 
ment census were made public. Be- 
tween 7,000,000 and 11,000,000 work- 
ers are now idle, according to esti- 
mates. 


Ford Motor Co. Refuses to 
Obey N. L. R. B. Order 


Battle lines were formed last week 
in what promises to be a spectacular 
legal contest between the huge Ford 
Motor Company and the National 
Labor Relations Board. The Board, 
established in 1935 to protect labor’s 
right to form unions and bargain col- 
lectively with employers, issued a 
22,000 word report accusing the 
Company of violating the National 
Labor Relations Act. It ordered Ford 
to rehire with back pay the 29 em- 
ployees who were “discharged for 
union activity,” cease fighting union 
organization, and stop controlling 
the Ford Brotherhood, a company 
union. Henry Ford accused the NLRB 
of “prejudice,” and said he would ap- 
peal the decision to the courts. 

The NLRB began investigations of 
the Ford Company after Richard T. 
Frankensteen, Walter Reuther, and 
organizers of the United Automobile 
Workers were beaten up when they 
tried to distribute union pamphlets 
at the company’s River Rouge plant 
last May 26. 
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New York Times 


This map shows extent of huge automobile empire that Henry Ford controls, and 
which is now defying U.A.W.A. efforts to unionize its workers. 
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“Eire” Succeeds Irish Free 
State, Ignores Britain 


“What’s in a name?” This is the 
British press’ attitude over the 
change in the name of the Irish Free 
State to the State of Eire (pro- 
nounced Air-e(h) —the old Irish 
name for Ireland. Other important 
changes are made by the new Con- 
stitution that went into effect on 


In particular, the British hope to off- 
set broadcasts which try to convince 
the Arabs of troubled Palestine that 
Italy is their only friend. These lat- 
est broadcasts brought charges by a 
Laborite member of the British Par- 
liament that “Italy, or the head of 
the Italian Government, has now 
become the poison pen of Europe 
and poisons the whole of the world 
of international relations.” The Ital- 

ian press pretended to 








Christian Science Monitor 
New Irish Stamp Commemorates Constitution. 


January 1, 1938, in the twenty-six 
counties of Southern Ireland. It 
omits all mention of King George 
VI of Great Britain except in a 
clause providing for cooperation 
with Britain in international affairs. 
The Constitution is written for “‘the 
whole of Ireland,” but Protestant 
Northern Ireland firmly refuses to 
unite with the Roman Catholic 
counties that comprise the State of 
Eire. (Schol., p. 20, Sept. 18, 1937.) 
The British government an- 
nounced that the new Constitution 
did not change Eire’s position as a 
member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations—such as Canada, 
and Australia, which are self-gov- 
erning members of the Empire, and 
cooperate in international affairs. It 
also declared that Eire had no legal 
control over Northern Ireland. 
President Eamon De Valera, who 
has led the fight for Irish independ- 
ence since 1916, wrote the new Con- 
stitution and will be Prime Minis- 
ter of the government. A President 
has not been chosen yet. Opponents 
say the Constitution gives the Pres- 
ident too much power; more than 
the President of the United States 
or the British Prime Minister. De 
Valera partly dodged the charge of 
“dictator” by refusing that office. 


England Challenges Italy with 
Radio Propaganda 

Great Britain is now using the 
radio to defend herself from Italian 


propaganda. The government - con- 
trolled British Broadcasting Cor- 


poration has begun a series of pro- ~ 


grams in Arabic, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese to combat the anti-British 
broadcasts of Italian radio stations. 
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be “surprised” by these 
charges, but it’s no se- 
cret that Mussolini 
hopes to keep Britain so 
busy with the Arabs 
that she will be willing 
to come to terms with 
Italy. 

A little over a year 
ago Italo - British rela- 
tions were rather peace- 
ful. A ‘‘gentlemen’s 
agreement” had been 
signed which was ex- 
pected te end Italian 
meddling in Spain and also prepare 
a way to settle the trouble over 
Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. But 
Italian intervention in Spain did not 
stop, Britain has refused to recog- 
nize Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia, and 
Mussolini began making speeches 
and broadcasts to win favor with the 
Arabs. 





The quarrel between young King 
Farouk of Egypt and Premier Mus- 
tapha Nahas Pasha flared up again 
last week when the King dismissed 
Nahas and called Mohammed Mah- 
moud Pasha to form a new cabinet. 
(Schol., Jan. 8, p. 15-S.) Both the 
King and Nahas accuse the other of 
trying to obtain dictatorial powers 
over the nation. The new Premier 
will close Parliament and call new 
elections, but the strong Wafdist 
party has defied the King’s order ad- 
journing Parliament. 


The amazing citadel of La Ferriere, in the wilderness of northern Haiti, bail # 
Henri Christophe, Negro emperor of the black republic, about 1815. 





Batista Pardons Cuban 


Political Foes 


After iron-fisted Dictator Geray. 
da Machado of Cuba was forced te 
flee in August, 1933, the island re. 
public south of Florida experienceg 
several years of political turmoj] 
Finally, President Miguel Gomez, 
who was elected to office in 1936, was 
forced to quit and Vice President 
Federico Bru became President yp. 
der the orders of Colonel Fulgencis 
Batista, Army chief of staff, and the 
real ruler of Cuba. 

A fortnight ago Colonel Batist 
decided to “forgive and forgef" 
these past political quarrels by let. 
ting the Cuban Congress pass an 
amnesty bill granting full freedom 
to hundreds of political prisoners 
Former Dictator Machado also was 
pardoned, and he returned the favor 
by praising the regime of Colong 
Batista. The Colonel’s political fogs 
denounced the amnesty as an at- 
tempt to win favor with the voter 
and hamper his enemies while keep- 
ing his dictatorship. 


Last October the Massacre River 
between Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic ran red with the blood of 
thousands of Haitians who were 
killed when they tried to leave their 
overcrowded country and settle on 
Dominican land. (Schol., Dec. 4, p, 
14-S.) Afraid that the news would 
cause riots in Haiti, officials hushed 
up the massacre for several weeks, 
When President Rafael Trujillo of 
the Dominican Republic refused the 
mediation of Mexico, Cuba and the 
United States, war talk increased in 
both countries. Finally, Trujillo ae- 
cepted the peace machinery that the 
Pan-American nations have built up 
in past years. An international com- 
mittee of five members will investi- 
gate the situation. 


J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., Mi 
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Mary of Scotland 


An Abbreviated Version of the Famous 
Stage Play in Which Helen Hayes Starred 


By Maxwell Anderson 


This is the fifth of a series of plays for the High School Theatre, ed- 
ited by Margaret Mayorga with the cooperation of Samuel French, Inc. 


Copyright, 1933, by Maxwell Anderson 
Copyright, 1937, Acting Edition, by Maxwell Anderson 


HE staging of Mary of Scot- 

land by high schools calls 

forth the best talents of the 
speech and scenic departments, but 
where there are experienced students 
available, the resulting production 
can be a distinguished one. The play 
has five rather elaborate scenes, the 
study of which—with the costuming 
—should be made an educational 
venture. The dialogue needs judi- 
cious cutting here and there, if it is 
not to offend some members of the 
audience; but a good director can 
manage his cutting effectively. The 
speeches lend themselves to creative 
interpretation by the cast; and the 
entire play is a dignified and under- 
standing portrayal of the life and 
times of Mary, Queen of Scots, from 
her nineteenth to her twenty-fifth 
year. 


When Mary of Scotland returns to 
her native land as Queen, after years 
spent in France, she finds the Scottish 
country divided, Protestant against 
Catholic with the balance of power at 
the moment in the hands of her half- 
brother, James Stuart, Earl of Moray, 
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Philip Merivale as Lord Bothwell (extreme left) strikes a 
with Moray and Maitland for the safety of the Queen 


and his political coterie. The first per- 
son to greet her as she steps unher- 
alded from the small boat that brings 
her ashore is John Knox. He has heard 
of her arrival and has come to tell her 
plainly that Scotland will not have a 
Queen out of the Church of Rome. The 
Earl of Bothwell, leader of the Scotch 
Highland group, is also there, to wel- 
come her as his Queen and to warn her 
that Scotland is divided against itself. 

When Queen Elizabeth hears of 
Mary’s arrival in Scotland, she im- 
mediately senses a threat to her own 
throne, and decides that Mary must 
be vanquished. But her plan is to van- 
quish her in a feminine way, by scan- 
dal-mongering rather than by war; 
and she plots that Mary shall marry a 
weakling, Lord Darnley, who will 
drag her down toward his own level. 

Lord Throgmorton is the emissary 
whom Elizabeth entrusts with her mes- 
sage to Mary. 


THROGMORTON: From one 
queen to another, happiness. 
Mary: A courtier in the grand style. 
THROGMORTON: Nay, Majesty. A 
plain man of business. 

Mary: Let us do business, then. 
THROGMORTON: To begin, Queen 
Elizabeth sends her love 


great 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


JAMIE, a guard Lorp DARNLEY 
Monk, a guard Lorp DouUGLAS 
JoHN KNox Davin R1zz1o 
TAMMaAS, a guard JAMES STUART, 
JAMES HEPBURN, Earl of Moray 
Earl of Bothwell MAITLAND OF 
A PaGE LETHINGTON 
CHATELARD Lorp HUNTLEY 
Mary STUART LorpD MorTON 
Duc bE CHATEL- Lorp ERSKINE 
HERAULT Lorp THROGMOR- 
Mary BEATON TON 
Mary SETON Loap RUTHVEN 
Mary Livincstone Lorp GORDON 


Mary FLEMING GRAEME, 
ELIZABETH TUDOR a sergeant 
Lorp BURGHLEY A WaARDER 








To her cousin of Scotland, wishes her 
well, and a reign 

Both long and easy, and proffers to 
that end 

Whatever friendship and amity be- 
tween thrones 

Your Majesty will accept. 
Mary: Tell Elizabeth 

She will not find me niggard of friend- 
ship or love. 
THROGMORTON: I shall report Your 
Majesty so, then, further, 

I’m ‘bid to say, what Elizabeth most 
desires 

Is that all briars of discord that have 
grown 

Between this city and England, be wed 
away, 

And leave a path for peace. 
Mary: I desire that, too. 

Does she put a name to these briars? 
THROGMORTON: Your Majesty, I am 

Permitted to speak quite frankly? 
Mary: I beg you to. 
THROGMORTON: You are next heir to 
the throne of England, and you 

Are a Catholic. This is a danger to you 

As well as Elizabeth. Were you to turn 
Protestant 
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(Helen Hayes as Queen Mary). Bothwell agrees to be exiled 
when Maitland pledges that Mary shall retain her throne. 
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Elizabeth would at once recognize in 
you 
Next heir to her succession. 
Mary: I should think she might, 
Since I am next heir. 
THROGMORTON: If this seems diffi- 
cult, I am but to remind you 

That Elizabeth was a Catholic, but 
became 

A Protestant for political reasons. 
Mary: That 

I could never do. Nor do I see that 
one’s faith 

Should be touched by politics. 
THROGMORTON: Nay, not politics, 

My gracious Queen. God forbid me 
that I should bring 

That word into such a contest! 
know, however, 

How one clings, shall we say for -sen- 
timental reasons, 

To the rituals of his youth! Yet, Your 
Majesty, 

Must we take these childish things so 
gravely now 

When war or peace hangs on them? 

Your faith is a challenge to my Queen, 

Nay, if Your Grace will pardon the 
word, 

A defiance. 

Mary: Your manner 

Is packed with the most mag- 
niloquent impudence 

That’s come my way. Do you 
or your queenly mistress 

Deem me an inferior, to be 
given orders blithely, 

With a high hand? 
THROGMORTON: No, Madame. 
Mary: Say three words more 

In this cavalier offensive style 
of yours 

And you'll find yourself in the 
courtyard. 

Come down to earth, and speak . 
without swaggering. 
THROGMORTON: I’ve been in 
the wrong. 

I might have spoken more 
wisely 

Had I known your mettle. 
Mary: Now you talk sense. 
And frankly, 

I will not change my faith. 
THROGMORTON: And, frankly 
again, 

There was little hope that you 
would. There is some hope, 
However, that when Your Maj- 

esty seeks a consort 

You will not do so to bolster 
up your claim 

To the English crown, which is strong 
enough already 

To cause us uneasiness in London. 
Mary: I have no intention 

Of plighting my troth at once, but if 
I had 

I’ve received advice already on that 
point, 

A mort of it—and I’m tender. 
THROGMORTON: Say no more, 
Madame, and I’ll say no more. 
Mary: Oh, out with it now. 
Give the advice. I won’t take it. 
THROGMORTON: Why, it’s only this: 
If Your Majesty were to marry a Prot- 
estant lord 
Of no royal pretentions, it would in- 
dicate 


We 
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That you meant no danger to our 
Elizabeth. 

Mary: She has chosen for me, I dare 

say? She has some lord 

Of the sort in mind? 

THROGMORTON: You embarrass me 

to go on. 

She mentioned a name. 

Mary: Yes? 

THROGMORTON: Madame, the Earl of 

Leicester. 

Mary: Leicester? Her cast off— 
Her favorite—the one she’s dangled? 
I hope her ears burn now. This is an 

affront— 

She named Leicester? 
THROGMORTON: - Nay, 
show you 

What it was she had in mind. 

For, you see, Your Majesty, 

She had a fear of this—the young Lord 
Darnley 

Has come north against her will. Why 
he’s here we don’t know. 

Nor whether by invitation, nor what 
your plans 

Might be concerning him. 

Mary: I have none. 

THROGMORTON: Then, if you will, 


nay—only to 





Vandamm 
Elizabeth tries to force Mary to sign a document abdi- 
eating her throne. Says Elizabeth: “Not signing you 
will step from one cell to another, step lower always.” 


Forget what I’ve said. It was only that 
this Darnley 

Combines to exactness what Elizabeth 
dreads 

In case you marry. After you he’s next 
to her throne, 

And he’s a Catholic. Should you marry 
Lord Darnley 

And have a son by him—he’d be heir 
to England— 

And I think the plain fact is that Eliza- 
beth 

Would rather choose her own heir. 
Mary: Now God forgive me!— 

I am heir to the throne of England, 
and after me 

Whatever children I havé—unless by 
some chance 

The virgin queen should bear sons! Is 
it part of her love 


To cut me off from my rights? 
THROGMORTON: It must be remem. 
bered 

That England is Protestant, ang i 
might come hard 

To accept a Romish sovereign. In brief, 
my queen 

Has wished that you might Chooge 
Bothwell, or perhaps some other 

Of Protestant persuasion! 

Mary (Rising): And that’s the me. 
sage. 

We're down to it at last. My Lon 
Throgmorton, 

I marry where I please—whether noy 
or later, 

And I abate not one jot of my goog 
blood’s lien 

On the English throne. Nay, knowing 
now the gist 

Of Elizabeth’s policy toward tha 
claim, I shall rather 

Strengthen it if I can. The least worthy 
sovereign 

Has a duty toward his blood, not t 
weaken it 

Nor let it decline in place. 
THROGMORTON: This will 
please. 


hardl: 


Mary: I could hardly expeet 
it would. But I too ama 
power. 

And it matters what pleases 
me. 

I shall see to your safe-conduet, 
THROGMORTON: I thank Your 
Majesty. 

(He goes out. Mary is alone 
a moment, brooding. Rizzio 
enters.) 

Mary: Oh, Rizzio, Rizzio. 

[hey make mock of me! It wa 
as you predicted 

To the utter syllable. 

We'll expect no friendship 
from England. 

She cuts me off, me and m 
line. 

Rizzio: May I say that this 

Is her only wish, not to be aec- 
complished? 

Mary: Aye, and not to be. 
I'd have stood her friend, Riz- 
zio, meant to be her friend, 
But now—this is not to be 

borne! (Rises) 

Go and find Lord Darnley 
Rizzio: Your Majesty — you 
have made a decision? 
Mary: Yes. 

Rizz1io: Now I thank you 
Now God helping us, we’ll win. 

She’ll not stamp you out. 

Mary: SoI think. And now find him 
Rizzio: Yes. 

(Mary Beaton comes to the door.) 
Beaton: Will Your Majesty see 8 
gentleman calling himself 

Lord Bothwell? 

Mary: Yes, I must see him. 
Beaton: I think you must, madame 
indeed, j 

For none of the guards dare stop him 
Mary (to Bothwell as he enters) 
My Lord, 

I have heard from England. 
BoTHWELL: Mary. my queen, what 
have you heard 

I could have guessed. She's you 
demon. She bodes you ill. 

Mary: I believe it,now. 
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| BoTHWELL: And moreover, between 
‘the two, 

This cormorant brother of yours, and 
that English harpy, 

They ll have the heart out of you, and 
share it. Trust 

Not one word they say to you, trust 
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t_choom § not even the anger 
other Their words rouse in you. They cal- 
culate effects. 
the mes. Mary: My anger? 
My _@ where is Lord Morton? 
y Lord BoTHWELL: Lord Morton is not well. 
e is very serious.) 
ther now i saen indisposition. 
Mary: You've fought with him! 
~y BoTHWELL: A mere puncture. What 
men think 
knowl I cannot punish, nor. what they say 
ard that elsewhere, but when 
I hear them, by Christ, they'll learn 
st w manners. 
<a Mary: I forbade it. 
d, not tp BoTHWELL: Forbade it? My dear, not 
God nor the angels 
Forbid me when I’m angry. 
hard]: Mary: Would God I’d been born 
Deep somewhere in the Highlands, 
ly expect and there met you— 
90 am a # A maid in your path, and you but a 
Highland bowman 
t pleases # Who needed me. 
BoTHWELL: Why, if you love me, 
-condutt. Marie, 
ink Your § You’re my maid and I your soldier. 
Mary: And it won't be. 
is alone BoTHWELL: Aye, it will be. 
g. Rizzio Mary: For, hear me, my Lord of 
— Bothwell. 
er L too have a will—a will as strong as 
e! Tt wa your own, 
And enemies of my own, and my long 
revenges 
‘iendship § [carry through. I will have my way 
in time. 
and m) § Though it burn my heart out and 
p yours. The gods set us tasks, 
that this # My Lord, what we must do. 
to be at- BorHWELL: Let me understand you. 
The gods, supposing there are such, 
to be. have thrown us together 
end, Riz- § somewhat, of late. 
friend, Mary: Look, Bothwell, Iam a sov- 
ot to be ereign. Were I married to you, 
You'd be king here in Edinburgh, 
ley And I have no mind to your ruling. 
ty — BoTHWELL: They’ll beat you alone. 
- Together we could cope them. And 
you’re mine, 
nk you B You're mine only, as I’m yours. 
= Mary: Love you I may— 
P Love you I have—but not now, and 
find him no more. It’s for me 
door§ To rule, not you. I’ll deliver up no land 
ty onl ; To such a hot-head. If you’d been born 
i to the blood 
Id say, aye, take it, the heavens had a 
aoe in this, 
: the royal blood’s in me—!t’s to me 
madame —, turn 
F 0 keep the peace, patch up old quar- 
stop him Tels, ee hoans . : . 
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Old exiles, make a truce to anarchy. 
Escape it I cannot. 

Delesate it I cannot. The blame’s my 
own 

For whatever’s done in my name—I 
will have no master. 

Nay, I am jealous of this my Stuart 
blood. 
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MAXWELL ANDERSON 


Maxwell Anderson won his first fame 
as a playwright with What Price Glory? 
written in collaboration with Laurence 
Stallings. Since then he has had about 
twenty plays on Broadway, most famous 
of which are Winterset, Elizabeth the 
Queen, Valley Forge, Both Your Houses 
(which won the Pulitzer Prize), High 
Tor, and Mary of Scotland. His current 
play is The Star Wagon. 

Mr. Anderson was born in Atlantic, 
Pa. (1888); lived in many parts of our 
country as teacher and newspaperman 
before he turned to the drama. Easily 
one of our top playwrights he uses both 
the poetic and straight prose forms in 
his various plays. 








Jealous of what it has meant in Scot- 
land, jealous 

Of what it may mean. They’ve at- 
tacked that blood, 

And I’m angry. 

BoTHWELL: And who 

Has angered you? Not I? 
Mary: Elizabeth. 
BOTHWELL: I thought so. 

She’s afraid, if I’m half a prophet, 

That you'll marry me. 

Mary: Her fears run the other way. 

She’s afraid I’ll marry a Catholic and 
threaten her throne! 

She threatens disinheritance! 
me Leicester! 

Her leavings! 

BoTHWELL: Yes, by God, that’s a cold 
potato. 

Mary: And means to choose another 
heir for her throne! 

I may never sit on it, but the Stuart 
line 

Shall not suffer by me! 

BoTHWELL: Will you tell me what 
that means? 

Mary: I mean if I have a son he'll 
govern England. 

BoTHWELL: And so he might, if he 
were mine, too. 

Mary: Nay, might— 

But it must be! 

She dares to threaten my heritage! 
BoTHWELL: Does that mean Lord 
Darnley? 

(She is silent.) 

Aye, lady, will you stoop so low to 
choose 

A weapon? This is not worthy of the 

girl 


Offers 


Pve known. Am I to be ousted by a 
Ppapejay 

Who drinks in the morning and cannot 
carry his drink?— 

An end of mouldy string? You take 
too much 

On yourself of the future. Think of us, 
and the hours 

Close on us here we might have to- 
gether. Leave something 

To the Gods in heaven! They look after 
lovers! 
Mary: Oh, what’s a little love, a 
trick of the eyes. 
BoTHWELL: Well, it’s been nibbling 
at you this long while, 
And now it’s got you, the blight of 
Charlemagne— 

The itch to conquer. 
Mary: I have an itch to conquer? 
BoTHWELL: It goes deep, too, that 
itch. It eats out the brain. 
Mary: Well, and my love for you, 
how worthy is that? 
BoTHWELL: I’m no lute-player, 

To languish and write sonnets when 
my lady 

Says me nay. Faith, I’ve lived rough 
on the border, 

And cut some throats I don’t forgive 


myself 

Too easily, when I look back, but I 
tell you 

If I give my pledge to you it’s an hon- 
est pledge, 


And I'll keep it. Yes, and when the tug 
begins 

Around your throne, you'll 
without me. Try 

No threats toward England —It will 
tax a hardy man 

All his time to hold what you have. 
Mary: We differ there, too. 

What I have I'll defend for myself. 
BotHwWELL: If you marry this Darn- 
ley 

I take away my hand. 

Mary: Before God, he believes 

He’s held me up so far, and Id fall 
without him! 

BotTHWELL: I believe it, and it’s true; 
Darnley! 

Mary: I have chosen 

BoTHWELL: There’s been a bond be- 
tween us 

We'll find it hard to forget. 

Mary: You may. Not I. 
I’ve set my face where I’m going. 
(Rizzio enters.) 
R1zz1o: Lord Darnley is here, 
Your Majesty. 
Mary: Let him enter. 
BoTHWELL: Lass, lass, God fend thee, 

You’ve seen the last of me. 

(He goes out. Darnley enters.) 
Mary: I have sent for you, 

Lord Darnley, to tell you your suit has 
prospered. 

You’ve asked 

My hand in marriage, and I grant it. 
DarNLEY: Your Majesty— 

I hardly hoped—I haven’t dared—this 
is fortune 

To take one’s breath! 

(He comes forward and falls to one 
knee.) 

I shall love you, keep you, defend you! 
Mary: We shall face troubled times. 
DaRNLEY: I’m to hold you in my 
arms! 


be lost 
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Mary: Not yet. And yet, if you like. 

come, kiss me. 

DarRNLEY: They say 

A kiss seals the bargain! 
(He rises, staggering slightly.) 
Mary: I've heard so. (He crosses to 
her.) 

You've drunk too much. 
DarNLeEY: Nay, only a morning cup. 
Mary: (Faces him, then draws back 
a step in repulsion): 

Let the kissing go. Let it go till the 

bond’s sealed. 


Act 2 


Even after they are married, Mary 
can not disguise her contempt of Darn- 
ley. Then Elizabeth plots the murder of 
Darnley. Mary then marries Bothwell, 
and Elizabeth advances the suggestion 
that the murder was done by Bothwell 
with Mary’s connivance, so that they 
might marry. John Knox preaches 
against Mary; her soldiers turn on her, 
make her a prisoner, and deliver her 
over to Moray. Now Bothwell inter- 
cedes for her. 

MAITLAND: We’re here to make 

terms, as you are, Bothwell. 

BOTHWELL: You make war on us 
Like the pack of lying hounds you are, 

by swearing 

In public and in court that we killed 
Darnley 

So that we might marry! You know 
where that guilt lies. 

Moray: Who killed Darnley 
We care not. Let the courts decide it. 

BoTHWELL: It was you that killed 

him! 

And you fight us bearing false witness. 
Moray: You wanted him dead. 
BoTHWELL: I grant it. I wanted him 

dead. You killed him and managed 

To shift the weight on me. You’ve won 
with that lie, 

May your mouths rot out with it! And 
now what do you want— 

What do you ask of us? 

MAITLAND: First, that you leave Scote 

land. 

BoTHWELL: That’s easily said: 

What next? 

MAITLAND: Why, next, that the 

Queen should delegate 
Her powers to the Lords of the Coun- 

cil, those you see 

Before you— 

And bind herself 

To act with our consent only. 
BoTHWELL: No more? 

MAITL* ND: No more. 

BOTHWELL: Then here are my condi- 

tions: I will leave, 

And trouble you no more, if you pledge 
your word 

That the Queen’s to keep her throne 
and her power intact, 

Without prejudice to her rights, but 
if you dare 

Encroach one inch on her sovereignty, 
guard your gates, 

For I'll be at them! 

Morton: Aye, you make your terms! 
BoTHWELL: Aye, I make mine; de- 
feated, I still make mine— 

And you'll do well to heed them. I 
shall want leave also 

To see the Queen for a moment. 
Moray: You know our answer, 
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BoTHWELL: Then look to yourselves! 
(He lays a hand on his sword.) 
MAITLAND: Look, now, Bothwell, 

It’s you T rebel against. I'd lend no 
hand 

In this company if the Queen were to 
rule alone, 

And I’ve said as much to Lord Moray. 
Morton: I speak for myself, 

And say no to it. 
Moray: And I 
BoTHWELL: Lord Moray, you've 
wanted my earldom. 

Well, you may have it. I'll make it 
over. 

You shall choose a new Earl of Both- 
well. I'll disband my army. 

And threaten you no more. But on 
condition 

The Queen rules here as before. 
Moray: It’s we who make conditions 
here! 
BoTHWELL: My lines are not broken. 

I'll try conclusions yet, and you'll not 
sleep easy 

While I’m within these borders. 
MAITLAND: Take his terms, 

My Moray. 
ERSKINE: Bothwell’s been our griev- 
ance 

Against the Queen, Lord Moray. I be- 
lieve it’s wisdom 

To banish him, but remember the 
Queen’s a queen 

And it’s dangerous to touch her. When 
he’s gone 

You'll have no cause against her. 
BoTHWELL: Then this sword stays in 
the scabbard 

And lucky for all of you. Do you give 
your pledge? 
MAITLAND: I give my pledge, Lord 
Bothwell, for all here present. 
BoTHWELL: Then give me leave to 
speak 

Alone with her. 
MAITLAND: The Queen is here, Lord 
Bothwell. 
(The Lords go out. After a moment’s 
pause, Queen Mary enters.) 
Mary: Thank God you're safe! 
BoTHWELL: And you are safe, my 
Queen, safe and set free 

And may keep your kingdom. 
Mary: At what price? 
BoTHWELL: I've made a bargain with 
them. God knows whether they’ll 
keep it. 

But I think they will. for Maitland 
gave me his word, 

And he’s been honest. 
Mary: What bargain? 

You've sacrificed 

Yourself for this. What have you of- 
fered? 
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BoTHWELL: Nothing 
To weigh against what you'll 
I’ve given my earldom— 
That’s a trifle to what we save. 
Mary: You shall have it back, 
And more to put with it. 
BotuweE Lt: No. I’ve accepted exile 
I'm to leave the kingdom. 
Mary: Why, then, I’m exiled to, 
I'm your wife, and I love you, Bog 


well. 


BoTHWELL: The bargain’s made. 
You may keep your crown without 
but not with me. 
Do you abdicate your throne? Wha 


left? 


Mary: Bothwell, call in 

The men of your guard, cut oury 
through and ride! 

They’ll never head us! 

We can rouse the north, 

Ask help from France and Engla 
return with an army 

They dare not meet! 
BoTHWELL: 


Marie. 


You forget what a drag I am on y 
The north 
Is sullen as the south toward youg 


me. 


Mary: What if we lost? 

At the worst we’d have each other, 
BotHweL_: And do you vision 
end of that? 

A woman who was a queen, a many 


was 


The earl, her husband, but fugitive 


put to it 


To ask for food and lodging, enemi 
On every road; they weary, heartsid 


turning 


At last on each other with reproach 
she saying 
I was a queen, would be one now} 


for you, 


And, I have lost my earldom. 
Mary: We must say good-bye? 
BoTHWELL: Aye, girl, we've 
what time we had, 

And I know not when Ill see you. 
have no pretense 

Unworthy of us. It’s likely we'lln 
meet again 

On this same star. 

Mary: God help me and all wome 

Here in this world, and all men. Fal 
fall all chances 

The heart can long for — and let 
women and men 

Drink deep while they can their h 
piness. It goes fast. 

BoTHWELL: Good-bye, sweet, but 
they wrong you—if you ever mt 


me, 


Look for me back. 

(He kisses her, and goes out. 
is a cry beyond the guard-room: “B 
well. It’s Bothwell.” The alarmist 
up by the men at the gate, whoe 
“On guard, there! Pistol him! Mo 
and after him! 
Moray and Maitland enter.) 

Moray: You’ve sent Bothwell 
That was your ruse! 

Mary: Lord Bothwell 
Will leave Scotland. That was 

you wanted. 


(Concluded on page 24-8) 
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TEACHING IDEAS 


Sight and Sound 


New film magazines, of the seri- 
ous sort, include the de luxe Cinema 
Arts, styled after Fortune; and Cin- 
ema Progress, edited by Dr. Boris V. 
Morovkin, Chairman, Dept. of Cine- 
matography, University of S. Cali- 
fornia, for the American Institute of 
Cinematography. A subscription to 
the latter, at one dollar, includes 
membership in the Cinema Appre- 
ciation League. Address Box 74, 
3551 University Avenue, Los An- 
geles. 
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Argentine theaters are running 
three to five feature films on one 
program. 

« 


PTA broadcasts about youth in the 
modern community may be caught 
on the NBC Blue network at 4:30 to 
5:00, E.S.T., on Wednesdays. 

z 

Radio and the English Teacher has 
been published by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 
West 68th St., Chicago, Ill., for ten 
cents, with a bibliography. 


The U. S. Department of Interior 
opens its own broadcasting studio, 
linked with three networks, this 
month. 

= 


Southern listeners may pick up 
broadcasts on Speech from the Uni- 
versity of Florida, WRUF, on Fri- 
days, 2:00-2:30, E.S.T., beginning 
February 18th. They are directed to 
high schools. 

= 


The Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library, New York, has obtained 
thirteen British documentary films 
for circulation to audiences in this 
country. 

. 


RCA-Victor has published an il- 
lustrated-colored short wave map of 
the world, and a brochure called A 
Short-Wave Journey of Discovery, 
with pictures by Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon, 


A summary of the literature on 
motion pictures in education has 
been published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co., for the Committee on Motion 
Pictures in Education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 
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Save, 
_ back, 
pted exile 
xiled to, 
/—~ You, Bot New 16mm. sound one reelers for 
; rent or sale by Walter O. Gutlohn, 
S made, Inc., include Arctic Exploration, a 
witha National Geographic Society expe- 
one? ¥ dition; Nature’s Chemistry, micro- 
a photography showing how sunlight 
1 affects plants; Forests and Flocks, 
cut our y U. S. forestry and the sheep and goat 
industry, for conservation students; 
Theater Arts, magic, pantomime, 
and rope tricks; City Planning, New 
nd Englay York as it is and as it might be, for 
social studies groups; and three win- 
ter carnival films, Ice Hockey, Snow 
© no am Fun, and Ski-Esta, with Sonja Henie 
in the second. 
am On yo e 
‘ard youa Films Incorporated has reduced its 
rentals an average of $2.50 a picture, 
under contract. 
ach other, e 
u vision 
A new gadget in sound films, de- 
n, a many veloped by Bell Laboratories and the 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
ut fugitive is called “stereophony” or third di- 
mension sound, because the waves 
ing, enemi travel sideways as well as fore and 
ry, heartsi¢ aft. The audience has the benefit of 
two-ear, rather than one-ear, hearing 
nh reproach because the sound is picked up by 
two microphones, which each record 
ee on separate sound tracks on the film, 
— and are reproduced through sepa- 
od-bye? rate amplifiers. There is said to be a 
aaa noticeable improvement in tone 
weve spe ° 
quality. 
see you. . 
Still another new development is 
ely wellt the use of polarized glass to photo- 
graph and to view third-dimensional 
films. It has manifest advantages 
‘ 7 over the former red and green sys- 


tem: easier on the eyes, for one. 


— and let * 
Annual conference of the National 


an their h Board of Review of Motion Pictures 
goes on in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
sweet, but January 20 to 22. It recently accorded 
Or exceptional rating to the following 
' films: The River, (U.S. Dept. of Ag- 
oo ae riculture) ; Stage Door (RKO); Con- 
room: “B quest (MGM); Mayerling (Nero); 
slarm is ta and Victoria the Great (London). 
ite, who ¢ e 
hint The Devil is Driving (Columbia) 
bar earned the 1937 palm from the Mo- 
Bothwell tion Picture Traffic Safety Com- 





mittee. 





The Clement Cleveland Medal was 
awarded the episode, Conquering 
° Cancer, screened by The March of 
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Instructors and students alike have signified their enthusiastic approval of 
the GUTLOHN Iémm. Sound-on-Film Feature Pictures for auditorium 
and classroom use. 

These feature subjects represent noteworthy achievements in the field of 
Audio-Visual instruction because they skillfully combine entertainment 
appeal with educational value. 


> —— Among the outstanding Gutlohn features are: —— 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS DRAKE THE PIRATE 
HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER HISTORY OF AVIATION 
LITTLE MEN BLACK BEAUTY 
GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST HIS DOUBLE LIFE 
JANE EYRE (Arnold Bennett's "Buried Alive") 











e 
Over 250 Educational Shorts including Secrets of Nature, Art, Science, 
Customs and People, Sports, Music Appreciation, etc. 
Monthly News Digest 
e 
Send for catalog of over 900 Entertainment and Educational subjects. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 











The World’s a Stage 


Double Attraction This Week 





Radio, Stage, Movies, Bingo 


LL of the dramatic arts, includ- 
A ing the dance, belong right- 
fully in one basket, where 
our literary editor, Ernestine K. Tag- 
gard, has placed them with this issue. 
That weekly Bible of the dramatic 
world, Variety, has discovered such 
a range of complexity in the show 
business (also known as “the art of 
the theater”) that its pages make 
room for swing bands, tumbling 
Arabs, performing geese, weather in 
Pawtucket, and the operations of the 
Securities Exchange Commission. 
When Mussolini threatens to cut off 
the export market for American pic- 
tures if Hollywood produces It Can’t 
Happen Here, the paper also covers 
foreign affairs. If a teacher is seek- 
ing a crucible in which to fuse the 
vast knowledge of modern life, she 
can find nothing better than the 
drama. 


TECHNIC 


In addition to its merit as a spring- 
board into many fields of study, the 
drama, in its various departments, 
offers many pleasant and effective 
methods of learning. It may be well 
to summarize them here briefly. 

Radio offers generous opportuni- 
ties for discussing social problems 
(Town Hall of the Air), following 
world trends, studying the world’s 
treasure of music (WQXR), en- 
countering great personalities at 
first hand, and hearing first-rate 
readings of the world’s great litera- 
ture. Its educational programs also 
enable youngsters to learn elemen- 
tary lessons at the hands of great 
teachers. 

Because they combine sound with 
sight, movies offer even better op- 
portunities for learning than radio. 
Victoria the Great led one critic to 
exclaim that the films are by far the 
most satisfactory way of learning 
elementary history. Pictures like 
Wells Fargo help to visualize the 
events of the past just as films like 
Tom Sawyer or Of Human Bendage 
assist the visualization of (and in- 
crease public interest in) great lit- 
erature. The thousands of films for 
school use—both theatrical and edu- 
cational—have proved their powers 
in the study of all subjects, includ- 
ing history science and character 
training. 

For the spectator, there may be 
little on the living stage which is 
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not also available in the movies, but 
for the performer the stage has 
many advantages, including the rel- 
ative simplicity of production, the 
communication with the audience, 
and the continuity of action. It 
seems unlikely that movie-making 
will ever enjoy the popularity 
among school amateurs that the 
stage enjoys. And the greatest edu- 
cational values of the drama—in the 
fields of character, personal habits, 
technical skills, and general knowl- 
edge—are bestowed upon the ama- 
teurs who are so fortunate or so en- 
terprising as to assist in scholastic 
theatrical productions, be they ever 
so humble. 

The dance, or pantomime, is a 
natural medium for the develop- 
ment of physical grace, which is 
probably the adolescent’s most per- 
plexing single problem, bar none. 
Its value in the memorization and 
understanding of the traditional 
school subjects, other than physical 
education, depends principally upon 
the ingenuity with which pupils may 
use this form of expression to inter- 
pret and recreate the subjects of 
their study. Possibly, dancing may 
help youngsters to learn the Pytha- 
gorean theorem or the laws of soil 
conservation. Certainly, the devel- 
opment of gestures and postures will 
improve the reading of all types of 
literature and the discussion of the 
affairs of this benighted world. 


VOX POP 


Speaking of this benighted world, 
there are dramatics aplenty in the 
fight for the Ludlow resolution dis- 
cussed in this issue (27-S). The pro 
and con statements suggest the skel- 
eton of a dialog. Pupils may enjoy 
doing a one-act show, or a skit along 
the lines of The March of Time or 
The Living Newspaper, to dramatize 
and personalize this dispute. 

Equally good material for the 
stage-struck, requiring no elabo- 
rate production outlay, appears in 
the readings from Maxwell Ander- 
son (17-E) and W. H. Auden (23-E). 

Pupils who are blessed with the 
Combined Edition may wish to pur- 
sue the relations between the politi- 
cal scene of Mary of Scotland (17-E), 
the social setting of The Ascent of 
F6 (23-E), and the living struggle 
which has suddenly made the Lud- 


low Resolution (27-S) a cardinal 
issue in our national life. They may 
well ask: 

Are deceptions like Elizabeth’s prac- 
ticed on the public today? (17-E) 

Does the emphasis of the movies and 
magazines on romantic love (23-E) 
distract attention from the dangers of 
war and the “weasel in the courts?” 

What part did romantic love play in 
the decisions of Mary of Scotland? 
(17-E) 

Were the charges against those who 
opposed our entry into the last war 
(27-S) comparable to the slanders 
against Mary? And were those slan- 
ders true or false? 


OUTLINE QUESTIONS 


The following questions may help 
pupils to grasp some of the essential 
points of the articles in this issue: 

Divide motion pictures into three 
classes and give examples. Entertain- 
ment, Tovarich; Trick or fantasy, 
Snow White; and Documentary, The 
River. (25-S) 

What special discoveries have been 
made in the development of radio 
humor? The best time is early evening 
or after dinner; an audience helps to 
govern the pace and to assure the 
listener; a casual, intimate atmos- 
pere is most successful; jokes have to 
be short and simple. (8) 

What dramatic groups in recent 
years have encouraged the produc- 
tion of short plays? Provincetown 
Players; Washington Square Players; 
the “little theater” movement; the 
Columbia Workshop; the Short Plays 
Theater; the One-Act Play Magazine. 
(21-E) 

What points are in favor of short 
plays? The appeal of the variety pro- 
gram; the taste for bLrevity; lower 
production costs; the impatience of 
radio (and future television) audi- 
ences. (21-E) 

Who are some of the people involved 
in the production of a single movie? 


The financial backer, the author, the — 


script writers, research workers, the 
producer, the director and assistants, 
talent scouts, location scouts, musi- 
cians, costume designers, props, make- 
up experts, set designers, casting di- 
rectors, cameramen and electricians, 
accountants, sound men, script girls, 
film developers, printers, cutters, tech- 
nicians of many sorts, and a few at- 
tors. (30) 

What are three classes of dancing? 
Spectacular, recreational, and expres 
sional. Examples: tap dancing; the 
shag; and pantomime. (34) 
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~ PICTURE STUDY 








The following points may help 
pupils to understand these pictures: 

What are the various characters in 
the pictures on 31 doing? 

What ideas or emotions do you feel 
are expressed by the pictures on 34 
and 35? 

On page 5, why is the amateur 
shown milking the cow? Is the cap- 
tion in the third column of the page 
intended to be taken seriously? 

At top of page 7, how do the fur- 
nishings of the set suggest the char- 
acter of the people who live there? 

What is there in the costume, pos- 
ture, and expression in the Cohan pic- 
ture which suggests the character of 
the show? 

Below, what details of the set sug- 
gest the character of the players and 
how does the pose establish the rela- 
tion between the two men? Which is 
the gentle brute and which man domi- 
nates the other? 

To the right, what details of the set 
suggest a religious atmosphere? How 
appropriate are the loud suit and tie 
for the dance hall proprietor? 

On page 8, lower left, which of the 





girls is the visitor to the prize-fight- 
ers home? What suggests that the fam- 
ily likes the visitor, that they wel- 
cémed her? Note the bust at the rear: 
how does it suggest the family’s char- 
acter? What do the furnishings tell 
of their economic circumstances? 


Do the positions of Lunt and Fon- 
tanne, above, express profound emo- 
tions, or is everything under control? 
Are they conversing earnestly or are 
they mocking each other? 

On page 13-S, why does the cartoon- 
ist suggest that Japanese finances will 
not be able to support a further con- 
quest of China? Is catching fish the 
same as conquering land? What are 
the problems of administering a con- 
quered territory which may prove 
costly to the conqueror? How can a 
conqueror profit from a conquered 
land? 


At center of 14-S, what is this scene 
(a crowded street car)? Who are the 
various characters? How can you tell 
that the cartoonist thinks that some 
of these governmental expenditures 
should be eliminated? Which expendi- 
tures would you eliminate? Why? 
What is the difference between prepar- 











Recent Books 


on Drama, Motion Pictures, and Radio 


Drama 

Carter, Jean, and Ogden, Jesse. The Play 
Book; an Elementary Book on Stage 
Technique. New York. Harcourt, Brace. 
1937. 

Frankenstein, Louise M., editor. Dialect 
Play Readings. New York. French. 1937. 

Lavery, Emmett. Monsignor’s Hour. A 
Play in One Act. New York. French. 
1937. 

McDonald, E. R. The Tub; a One-Act 
Farce in Rhymed Verse. St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Joseph Theatre Press. 1937. 
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York. Dodd, Mead. 1937. 
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Now. New York. Norton. 1937. 

OHara, F. H. University of Chicago Plays, 
Skits and Lyrics. Chicago. U. of Chicago 
Press. 1937. 

Price, Olive. Plays of Belles and Beauz. 
New York. French. 1937. 

Ryerson, Florence, and Clements, Colin. 
First Person Singlar; a Book of New 
Monologues. New York. French. 1937 

Saunders, D. L. Costuming the Amateur 
Show. New York. French. 1937. 

Selden, S., and Sellman, H. D. Stage 
Scenery and Lighting; a Handbook for 
Non-Professionals. New York. Crofts. 
1937. 





Simon, S. S., editor. Easily Staged Plays 
for Girls. New York. French. 1937. 

Snook, L. O., editor. The Third Yearbook 
of Short Plays. New York. Row, Peter- 
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Strong, L. A. G. Commonsense About the 
Drama. New York. Knopf. 1937. 

Theatre Guild Anthology. New York. Ran- 
dom House. 1937. 

Thomas, C. S., editor. Atlantic Book of 
Junior Plays. Boston. Little, Brown. 1937. 

Whitman, C. H., editor. Representative 
Modern Dramas. New York. Macmillan. 
1937. 


Motion Pictures 

Buchanan, Andrew. The Art of Film Pro- 
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Film. New York. Oxford. 1937. 

Johnson, Nunally, and others. In Pictures. 
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Martin, O. J. Hollywood’s Movie Com- 
mandments. New York. Wilson. 1937. 
Mullen, S. M. How to Judge Motion Pic- 
tures and How to Organize a Photoplay 
Club. Pittsburgh. Scholastic Publice- 

cations. 1936. 

Rotha, Paul. Movie Parade. New York. 
Studio Publications. 1936. 

Seldes, Gilbert. The Movies Come from 
America; Preface by Charlie Chaplin. 
New York. Scribner. 1937. 

Strasser, Alex. Amateur Movies and How 
to Make Them. New York. Studio Pub- 
lications. 1937. 

Thrasher, Frederic M., editor. Educational 
Aspects of Motion Pictures. Special 
Number, Journal of Educational So- 
ciology, Nov., 1937. 


Radio 

Dixon, Peter. Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them. New York. Stokes. 1936. 

Dunlap, O. E. Talking on the Radio. New 
York. Greenberg. 1937. 

Gibson, Pauline. Handbook for Amateur 
Broadcasters. Pittsburgh. Scholastic 
Publications. 1937. 


ing a government budget and giving a 
lady a seat in a street car? 

On page 15-S, what is given as the 
wealth, in dollars, of the Ford empire? 
How many men in the United States 
are working directly for Ford? In 
Canada? Estimating five to a family, 
how many people are directly depen- 
dent upon Ford for their living? How 
many people aside from his direct em- 
Ployees do you suppose would be out 
of work if Ford should close his plants? 
What type of work is done at the vari- 
ous Ford properties? What Ford en- 
terprise is nearest your home? What 
power have his employees to prevent 
Ford from shutting down his plants as 
he recently threatened to do in Kan- 
sas City? 
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teachers and graduate 
students on this tour will 


Study have a rare opportunity 

to broaden their cultural 

All Ex- background while they 
$472 pense enjoy a delightful vaca- 
Sailing July 9on tion. Special certificates 


of achievement will be 
of Holland- issued. Participants of 
America Line last year’s tour were 
unanimous in their praise 
of its value. 


Party will be limited, so apply 
for full details immediately to 


Your Travel Agent or 


Dept. D, Belgian Consulate 
257 Fourth Avenue, New Yerk 
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WIN THE PLAY TOURNAMENT 


“THE TUB,” by Edwin R. McDonald, 


will end your hunt for one-act comedy. 
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From French farce; in sparkling rhyme. 
Recites brilliantly. Prize play 1937, St. 
Joseph Mo., Little Theater; 2f, Im. 
Production rights: 4 copies, $1.50; 
single copy, 40 cents. 


ST. JOSEPH THEATRE PRESS 
1321 Dewey Ave. St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Just Off Press! 
RADIO IN THE CLASSROOM 


Objectives, Principles, and 
Practices 


By MARGARET HARRISON 
Radio Consultant, Progressive Education A ssocia- 
tion, Formerly, Special Investigator in Radto 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
—How can radio be used to in- 

crease the number, variety, and 
intensity of children’s interests P 


—How can radio programs be fit- 
ted to each grade and each sub- 
jectP 

—How can the teacher devise her 
own radio chartP 


—What is the proper radio equip- 
ment for different types of class- 
rooms P 


These, and many other problems dealing with 
the use of radio in the classroom, are solved 
in Harrison’s new book, based on three years’ 
research in ten representative schools. 


Cloth. 260 pp. 5¥z x 8 inches. List $2.50 


Available to teachers on 30 days’ approval. 
Send for your examination copy today. Please 
write on your school stationery. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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School Activities 


is the only educational journal 
treating the whole activity field. 


It renders service to schools through authoritative, 
interesting, and helpful material on: 


Clubs Home Rooms Financing 
Parties Supplementary Activities 
Athletics Organizations Program 
Dramatics Administration Material 


Assemblies and_ Supervision Commencement 


School Spirit Trips and Publications 
Student Excursions Debate 
Government Plays Music 
— for 





School Executives Class Sponsors 
Activity Directors Coaches 
Club Advisers Student Leaders 


Price $2 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING CO. 
1515 Lane Street, Topeka, Kansas 














AFTER HOURS 


It is the migrating season for our 
traveling representatives again. In ad- 
dition to those mentioned earlier in 
this column, there are seven still to be 
introduced. A description of their na- 
tural markings, songs, and nesting 
habits will help our readers to iden- 
tify them as they wing their way into 
the schools. 

The man-sized assignment of han- 
dling the New York City territory falls 
on the shoulders of: Hugh Schwartz, 
whose magnificent pertinacity and 
diplomacy has enabled him to double 
the subscribers in the area. He is a 
handball expert and a shrewd judge 
of magazines. His criticisms of our con- 
tents profoundly influence the deci- 
sions of our managing editor. 

Dean of the flock is A. C. Price, who 
began almost as soon as the magazine 
was born. In his first assignment, he 
wrung complaints from the represen- 
tatives of other magazines that they 
could not be expected to compete with 
the SIX Scholastic salesmen in that 
district. (There is documentary proof 
of this.) Like all of our best people, he 
has convictions about our editorial 
policies. Scholastic began to publish 
weekly mainly because of his insis- 
tence. He makes a point of arranging 
his calls to conform with the slack 
moments in the school schedule. After 


of Chicago where his wife manages the 
Winnetka Press. His chief rsonal 
prides are twe grown sons, a daughter 
in nursing school, and his gardens. 


Young Hugh Robinson began mak- 
ing money for us when he was in short 
pants and, with an interlude at the 
University of Wisconsin, has been con- 
tinuously working in our circulation 
office. His first try at the road came 
last Spring when he was successful 
enough to earn a large slice of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Michigan. 
During the Fall, he managed, by a re- 
markable chain of coincidences, to 
spend each Saturday in a town where 
a good football game was in progress, 

Margaret Weber shares with the rest 
of our people the distinction of having 
“picked Scholastic.” All of our repre- 
sentatives are people who, impressed 
by the magazine, have asked to help 
carry the torch. She was a teacher after 
her graduation from Westminster and 
she specialized for a while in articu- 
lation of secondary schools with col- 
leges. Her habitat is that part of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Ohio which 
is reasonably near to Pittsburgh. 

James E. Blackall of Detroit and 
Ralph Duvall of Salt Lake City both 
handle Scholastic as an avocation. Du- 
vall is a successful operator of a movie 
house who has felt the urge to carry 
his enthusiasm for our magazine to the 
schools of his city. Blackall survived 
the depression in Detroit. Now that his 
children are married, Grandpa and 
Grandma are going to tour the South 
in a trailer, which has room for sample 
copies and an order book. 








Off the Press 


American Council on Education 
(Committee on Motion Pictures). 
Motion Pictures in Education: a 
summary of the literature. New 
York. H. W. Wilson. 1937. $2.50. 
470 pp. 


This source book for teachers and 
administrators, compiled by Edgar 
Dale, Fannie W. Dunn. Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr., and Etta Schneider, be- 
gan as a WPA project. The digests of 
what has been written in this field 
should enable workers to evaluate 
what has been done, to consider what 
ought to be done, and to proceed to 
plan what might be done. 

A weakness is that these sum- 
maries, in common with most of vis- 
ual education literature, ignore the 
fact that the educational influence 
of the theatrical film, outside of the 
school, is and probably shall con- 
tinue to be incomparably more pow- 
erful than the school exhibitions. The 
development of films for the schools 
is essential, to be sure: but educators 
should not suppose that this develop- 
ment makes it possible to disregard 
the attractions of the Hollywood 
productions; on the contrary, it 
should increase their attention to the 
ordinary movie fare of their com- 
munity. The schools are not able to 





do much with the pupil’s heredity; 
at least, not at this date: but there is 
no reason for the school to do noth- 
ing with the pupil’s general environ- 
ment. 


Research Section of the PWA Proj- 
ects Division. PWA Provides Mod- 
ern Hospitals, Washington. Govt. 
Printing Office. 1937. 


Pictures, maps, illustrated charts, 
and figures: all valuable for building, 
health, and social service units. 

° 

For those of you who take the drama 
really seriously, we recommend a new 
book Discovering the Drama, by Eliza- 
beth Drew (Norton). In it Miss Drew 
does the same thing for the drama that 
she did for poetry and literature in her 
two earlier books. (Discovering Po- 
etry; The Enjoyment of Literature.) 
Miss Drew is interested in drama pri- 
marily because it presents human life 
in terms of the theater. She discusses 
it in those terms, going back to the 
Greeks and Elizabethans and coming 
down to our present efforts. 

@ 

Another good book, this time about 
the movies, is We Make the Movies, 
edited by Nancy Naumberg (Norton). 
It includes chapters on every phase of 
movie making contributed by such 
Hollywood headliners as Jesse Lasky, 
Sidney Howard, Bette Davis, Max 
Steiner, Paul Muni, Hans Dreier, Walt 


Disney and so on. Fine illustrations too. 


years in the East, he now works out . 
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with the birth of the Province- 

town Players down on Cape 
Cod and their later removal to 
Greenwich Village, the one-act play 
received more attention than ever 
before in this country. Though the 
work of this pioneer group lasted but 
a few years, its influence still sur- 
vives and the Players remain a great 
landmark in our theatrical history. 

As an early member of the group, 
I should like to say that they revived 
an old proverb: they made a virtue of 
necessity, of economic poverty. At 
the moment, New York is raving 
about a production of Julius Caesar 
costing a mere $6,000. We used to 
make hits at the Provincetown on an 
expenditure of six dollars, and in one 
case we put on a play whose produc- 
tion costs were $2.56—a play which 
is still on the boards somewhere. In 
short, the group did remarkable 
work because they believed in and 
experimented with such fundamen- 
tal things as the play and the actor. 
Poverty kept us all virtuous: we 
couldn’t be tempted by gorgeous au- 
ditoriums, revolving stages, stream- 
line equipment, marquees, electric 
signs, and the wholesale business of 
advertising and publicity. Play- 
wrights dominated the group and 
they had to write short plays. They 
were all begiriners—fellows like Eu- 
gene O’Neill—and the short play de- 
veloped accordingly. 

Short plays had been written long 
before—by the Greeks, for example 
—and they would be written again. 
When the longer play entered the 
Provincetown barn—once more led 
by O’Neill—the Provincetown days 
were numbered. Only long plays ap- 
pealed to Broadway, and this tempt- 
ed the empty stomach and pocket- 
book. Thus, whereas the appeal of 
the early group was primarily due 
to the public interest in O’Neill, his 
growing success uptown had its 
tragic echoes in Greenwich Village. 
Happily for the one-act play, another 
and smarter group, the Washington 
Square Players, took up the form and 
carried it, first to the Bandbox The- 
atre and then to Broadway. But this 
group was superseded by the Theatre 
Guild and once more we said good- 
bye to the short play. 

What were the prime virtues of a 
group of one-acters at the Province- 
town? I remember all the arguments, 
most of which were answered by the 
presence of an audience grinning or 
Swaying on the hard benches out 


Si twenty - odd years ago, 
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The Short Play Marches On 


By Alfred Kreymborg 





A scene from Fumed Oak, one of Noel Coward’s nine one-act plays which were 
shown ou Broadway last season. Gertrude Lawrence (left) costarred with the author. 


front. Argument boils down to a sin- 
gle principle: If the audience didn’t 
like the first play, it might like the 
second or the third. Variety was the 
spice of each program, as it was of 
vaudeville, then in its heyday. There 
was a continuous difference of public 
opinion as to which was the best of 
three plays, and the difference 
strengthened the group philosophy. 
Even when we got down to fighting, 
the fighting was constructive. With 
all their faults, the Provincetown 
group revealed the healthiest sign in 
America of play-writing that dealt 
with life, that shunned no problem, 
human or esthetic, that even extend- 
ed experiment into the fields of 
poetry. No one talked of Broadway, 
of Hollywood, of getting-rich-quick. 

Well—many things have happened 
since the old days and they seem to 
be here again in ways undreamed of 
twenty years ago. There was, of 
course, the little theatre movement 
throughout the land which did so 
much toward advancing the native 
playwright and the short play. Some 
of these little theatres, starting as 
amateurs, gradually entered the pro- 
fessional field. I need only mention 
such groups as the Pasadena, the 
Dallas, the Hedgerow, the Carolina, 
the Cleveland, and such university 
groups as those at Harvard, Cornell, 
Smith, Iowa, not to mention the 
smaller colleges and high schools. 
This national movement was anoth- 
er sign of the growing health in our 





creative and critical temper, always 
ridiculed, of course, by the Broadway 
Poohbahs. Then came the summer 
theatre with all its tributaries. But 
this summer theatre, like the theatre 
itself, began to sell out to commerce. 
In shart, the summer theatre, along 
with the average little theatre, went 
in for financial success, had to earn a 
living, had to be self-supporting. Ex- 
periment was dropped and gave way 
to hits first produced on Broadway. 

There’s a very good argument for 
seeing the best Broadway shows 
elsewhere: most hinterlanders can’t 
afford the trip to New York. Thus 
New York was brought to “‘the prov- 
inces.”” So was Hollywood — merely 
a name in the Provincetown days. 
And now we have the radio, a still 
newer name. Popular science has 
conquered the air, as well as the the- 
atre, the screen. Machinery now 
brings a play right into your home: 
Why go out at all when you can turn 
on a button? And with television 
next in line? But something is hap- 
pening to machinery: someone is 
giving it a spirit. Not much of a spirit 
so far, but enough to be hopeful 
about and to draw solid plans for. 
And this involves our old friend; the 
short play again. Let us examine this 
movement and draw some conclu- 
sions. 

In the Broadway field, announce- 
ments have been made of the forma- 
tion of a professional company under 
the title, Short Plays Theatre, headed 
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by two experienced hands: Charles 
Jacobson and John J. Dillon, both 
formerly associated with Broadway 
producers. They are interested in 
plays “Only as Long as They Should 
Be.” Contracts are being drawn with 
established playwrights, foreign and 
- American, and the group is starting 
on a sound basis partly inspired by 
the success last season of Noel Cow- 
ard’s short plays. Mr. Coward’s in- 
fluence has also been felt in Holly- 
wood. Out there we suddenly hear 
violent objections toward the time- 
honored full-length double features. 
The Lord knows we've suffered this 
curse too long and have staggered 
out of too many theatres with three- 
hour headaches. Apparently, the 
public is likewise sickening of the 
heavy diet. Further, if producers can 
shelve one of the two long features, 
they can save huge sums and devote 
them to better purposes. 

In a recent campaign to find out 
the order of appeal made by movie 
shorts, the following order evolved: 
(1) Cartoons, (2) Musicals, (3) 
Newsreels, (4) Comedies. Happily, 
there is now a demand for sophisti- 
cated two-reelers, educational 
shorts, biographical, historical. 
Though no one mentions the poetic 
or imaginative short, someone may 
have the good sense and temerity to 
try such a problem at small expense 
and prove to the movie world that 
the rhythms of the poetic character 
may even teach Hollywood some- 
thing. If the Hollywood which has 
mastered visual rhythms. would 
merely add the aural to the visual, 
we'll be hearing and seeing a blend 
delightful enough to fill instead of to 
empty the coffers. If we are to judge 
a dramatist solely on his entertain- 
ment value, Shakespeare is still the 
greatest of entertainers. And Walt 
Disnev’s rhythmic cartoons, allied to 
rhythmic speech, would double the 
appeal of Mr. Disney and extend the 
art of the cinema. 

The American tempo makes for 
poetry in our speech and dialogues, 
in our theatres and films, without go- 
ing highbrow. The Greeks, in their 
short plays, heightened the language 
of their people and confined them- 
selves to subjects already familiar to 
the race. This is likewise true of 
other great ages in the drama, espe- 
cially the Elizabethan. The failure of 
the average American poet who has 
written for the theatre came out of 
an isolation too far removed from the 
people, their lives and language. 
Given a broader opportunity to work 
in the theatre, the film and radio, this 
fellow will get down to earth and 
raise the people far beyond anything 
they’ve ever experienced. Such an 
event was unrolled last spring in a 
place where it was least anticipated: 









a national hookup usually dedicated 
to commercial hours. I refer to the 
sensational success of Archibald 
MacLeish’s poetic drama of dictator- 
ship, “The Fall of the City,” as pro- 
duced by the Columbia Workshop 
under Irving Reis (Scholastic, Nov. 
13, 1937). This was a half-hour play. 

Even before this work had been 
announced, Columbia had signed 
contracts with a group of native 
playwrights who had set themselves 
the task of dramatizing chapters of 
The Chart of Plenty—reports made 





Neil O’Malley in a tense moment in 
Supply and Demand, the original radio 
drama by Irwin Shaw, one of the plays 
presented by the Columbia Workshop. 


by governmental engineers and eco- 
nomic experts on tragic problems 
facing America. Columbia accepted 
the plan for Irving Reis. Unhappily, 
notwithstanding ‘the public interest 
created by the opening script—Irwin 
Shaw’s “Supply and Demand,” an 
attack on the problem of food short- 
age—and of scripts by Albert Maltz 
and Leopold Atlas, to be followed by 
other scripts already written or on 
the way, somebody got cold feet and 
the plan was shelved. And Irving 
Reis has just signed up with Holly- 
wood. 

Other great radio hookups began 
enlisting genuine playwrights, and 
it is possible to listen to fairly distin- 
guished work now and then, as com- 
pared with the incomparable drivel 
infecting our homes in the past. “Big 
money” is being paid for good short 
plays and one famous playwright 
received $10,500 for three half-hour 
scripts. Another received $5,000 for 
the mere permission of cutting a full- 
length play to the half-hour length. 
Hollywood has already recognized 
the dangers of this new rival to pop- 
ularity and is now engaged in ex- 
tending its control of the universe. 
The air, as well as screen and thea- 
tre, is in need of financial conquest. 
The motion picture industry has now 
entered the field by getting radio 
sponsors to support production of 
their own shows. On top of all this, 


a leading figure in television an- 
nounces that the largest demand for 
material will be directed toward the 
short play, based on the argument 
that no family can possibly sit 
through a three-act play, certainly 
not at the outset. 

There is likewise the printed page, 
Last spring, a new magazine ap- 
peared, the One Act Play Magazine, 
under the able and energetic gui- 
dance of William Kozlenko, himself 
a playwright. Mr. Kozlenko is not 
content with a mere magazine, pub- 
lishing several new plays and arti- 
cles per issue. He has just contracted 
with Scribner’s for a one-act play 
anthology, and with Harcourt, Brace 
for a critical compendium on the 
theme in general. Other anthologies 
with other editors are being dashed 
off under the imprint of Little, 
Brown, of Random House, of the 
everlasting Samuel French; and an 
anthology of the best short plays of 
the year is being edited by Margaret 
Mayorga for Dodd, Mead, publishers 
of the best short stories (O’Brien) 
and the best long plays (Mantle). 

Theatrical history is already rich 
in the short play. Let us mention the 
Greeks again—they can stand it. 
What is any Greek play, tragic or 
comic, but a one-act play with choral 
interludes? What are the mediaeval 
plays, the miracle plays, and the 
plays of the Commedia del’ Arte? 
Coming down to recent times, we 
have many fine plays and names to 
draw from: Maeterlinck, Strind- 
berg, Chekhov, Schnitzler, Synge, 
Yeats, Barrie, Shaw. And O’Neill, 
Green, Millay, Eliot, Conkle, Odets, 
and another Shaw. 

“Only as long as they should be—” 
that’s an inspiring phrase. It applies 
to any work of art and to any style, 
and it applies to the American char- 
acter. We are most at home in the 
sprint, the lyric poem, the short 
story, and in reportage. We are a 
quick, nervous, energetic, tempestu- 
ous people. We have mastered the 
larger and more mature forms at rare 
intervals. There’s no crime in being 
young or in writing short plays. Now 
that vaudeville is being supplanted 
by the revue, we.need these short 
plays. There is no greater name in 
the modern theatre than that of John 
Synge, long play or short. An older 
Broadway, except for an occasional 
curtain-raiser or the days of Hol- 
brook Blynn at the Princess—has 
condemned the short play into exile. 
But Broadway no longer controls the 
entire theatrical world. We have it 
in the films, on the air, and I’ve just 
heard of a “theatre of the air.” Step 
up, ladies and gentlemen, and start 
writing again. Where there’s a de- 
mand there ought to be a supply: 
you’re not in the cold any more. 
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foetry Corner 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


W. H. Auden’s “‘The Ascent of F6”’ 


be IST, hist! All’s discovered;” 

“Out on you, crab!;” “Beat 

out thy last voluptuous 
beat of hope and fear, my heart”: 
these are typical of the phrases we 
hate to hear in modern poetic- 
dramas. We recognize them as false, 
divorced from the speech of our time, 
and imitative of the language right- 
ly used in poetic-dramas three hun- 
dred years ago, when Shakespeare 
gave us the greatest union of drama 
and poetry that we know. 

Such imitative language has been 
a convention in verse-plays for 
about two hundred years. The verse- 
dramas have been written by drama- 
tists who couldn’t write good poetry, 
or by poets who couldn’t achieve 
fine drama; and the audience for the 
verse-play has dwindled. 

Recently a revival of satisfying 
poetic-drama has been promised in 
the success of Maxwell Anderson’s 
Winterset and High Tor, excellent 
dramas in acceptable verse, T. S. 
Eliot’s Murder In The Cathedral, fine 
poetry in an acceptably good drama, 
and in Archibald MacLeish’s radio- 
play The Fall Of The City. W. H. 
Auden and Christopher Isherwood, 
in The Dog Beneath The Skin, and 
The Ascent of F6, have come closer 
than the others to bringing into their 
poetic plays the actual language of 
our times, using it with real power. 

The plot of The Ascent of F6 deals 
with the tragedy of Michael Ransom, 
ace mountain climber, who, because 
of a colonial rivalry between the two 
great powers, Britain and “Ostnia,” 
is led to struggle to the top of the 
hitherto unclimbed mountain, F6. 
The many implications of the drama 
cannot be discussed here but we may 
take note of the way these two tai- 
ented authors use words in verse for 
dramatic effect. 

Listen to Mr. A. speaking to Mrs. 
A. (They are like everybody’s neigh- 
bors, living routine lives, called upon 
for nothing, getting a little excite- 
ment now and then from the news, 
soon falling back into the dullness 
of their existence.) 


Mr. A.: 

No, nothing that matters will ever 
happen. 

Nothing you’d want to put in a book; 

Nothing to tell to impress your 

friends— 
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The old old story that never ends: 

The eight o’clock train, the customary 
place, 

Holding the paper in front of your face, 

The public stairs, the glass swing-door, 

The peg for your hat, the linoleum 
floor, 

The office stool and the office jokes 

And the fear in your ribs that slyly 
pokes: 

Are they satisfied with you? 

Nothing interesting to do, 

Nothing interesting to say, 

Nothing remarkable in any way; 

Then the journey home again 

In the hot suburban train 

To the tawdry new estate, 

Crumpled, grubby, dazed and late: 

Home to supper and to bed, 

Shall we be like this when we are 
dead? 


Several lyrics, in the manner of the 
popular jazz song, appear in the play. 
The following one, with its theme of 
all being put aside for Love, seems 
to burlesque both sentimental love 
songs, and a serious theme of the 
play itself. 


A Date with Love 


The chimney sweepers 
Wash their faces and forget to wash 
the neck; 
The lighthouse keepers 
Let the lamps go out and leave the 
ships to wreck; 
The prosperous baker 
Leaves the rolls in hundreds in the 
oven to burn; 
The undertaker 
Pins a small note on the coffin saying 
“Wait till I return, 
I’ve got a date with Love!” 
And deep-sea divers : 
Cut their boots off and come bub- 
bling to the top, 
And engine drivers 
Bring expresses in the tunnel to a 
stop; 
The village rector 
Dashes down the side-aisle half-way 
through a psalm; 
The sanitary inspector 
Runs off with the cover of the cess- 
pool in his arm— 
To keep his date with Love! 

As Ransom is seen in a blizzard 
collapsing near the summit of F6, a 
Chorus comments on the downfall of 
the whole country. The audience has 
been prepared for this picture of a 
nation falling to nothing from the 
opening of the play with the ex- 
posures of ignorance, selfishness, 
hypocrisy, and hatred among all 
classes. 

















Chorus 


Let the eye of the traveller consider 
this country and weep, 

For toads croak in the cisterns; the 
aqueducts choke with leaves; 

The highways are out of repair and in- 
fested with thieves; 

The ragged population are crazy for 
lack of sleep; 

Our chimneys are smokeless; the im-. 
plements rust in the field 

And our tall constructions are felled. 

Over our empty playgrounds the wet 
winds sough; 

The crab and the sandhopper possess 
our abandoned beaches; 

Upon our gardens the cock and the 
darnel encroaches; 

The crumbling lighthouse is circled 
with moss like a muff; 

The weasel inhabits the courts and the 
sacred places; 

Despair is in our faces. 


When it is revealed that Ransom 
undertook this risk to his life, not for 
patriotic reasons, but to supplant his 
twin brother, whom he hates, in his 
mother’s love, which he was denied 
as a child, the Chorus sings: 


At last the secret is out, as it always 
must come in the end, 

The delicious story is ripe to tell to the 
intimate friend; 

Over the tea-cups and in the square 
the tongue has its desire; 

Still waters run deep, my dear, there’s 
never smoke without fire. 


For the clear voice suddenly singing, 
high up in the convent wall, 

The scent of the elder bushes, the 
sporting prints in the hall, 

The croquet matches in summer, the 
handshake, the cough, the kiss, 

There is always a wicked secret, a pri- 
vate reason for this. 


The excerpts above are reprinted from 
The Ascent of F6, by W. H. Auden and 
Christopher Isherwood, by permission of 
Random House, Inc., publishers. 








Mary of Scotland 


(Concluded from page 20-E) 


MarTLanp: Madame, there was some 
understanding 

You two would remain here. 

Mary: None that I know of. 
Moray: Madame, collect what neces- 
sities you require. 

You will change your residence. 
Mary: That is at my will, I think. 
MartTLtanp: You are to be lodged 

In Holyroodhouse for the time. 

Mary: I am to be lodged— 

And your faith? You pledged your 

faith and word, 
—all of you— 

To leave my power untouched, leave 
me my throne 

If Bothwell and I were parted. 
MarTLanpD: We'll keep it when Lord 
Bothwell’s surrendered to us. 

Mary: Go out and take him! 

Take him if you can! 

I warn you, never since there were 
kings and queens 

In Scotland has a liegeman laid his 
hand 

On my line without regret! 

My Lords, if I go with you, expect no 
pardon. 

No clemency: I have friends, this farce 
will end. 

Once more, then, leave me in peace. 

I have used you royally. Use me so. 
MarrTLanpD: What you need, 

Gather it quickly. 

Mary: To Holyroodhouse. I may 
have my own rooms there, perhaps? 
MartTLanpb: Yes, Madame. 

Mary: You show great kindess. For 
a liar and traitor. 

You lied to us, a black and level lie! 

Blackest and craftiest! It was you we 
believed. 

Moray: Aye, sister. It was that we 
counted on. 


Act 3 


With the aid of friends, Mary suc- 
ceeds in escaping from her Scotch 
prison and fleeing to England to seek 
the aid of Elizabeth. But there again 
she is taken prisoner. Then Elizabeth 
comes and tries to get her to sign a 
document abdicating the throne of 
Scotland in favor of her infant son by 
Darnley. . 

Mary: My son in Moray’s hands— 
Moray in power— 

ELIzABETH: Is there any other way? 

Mary: Stay now a moment. I begin 

to glimpse 
Behind this basilisk mask of yours. It 

was this 
You’ve wanted from the first. 
How could I have been 
Mistaken in you for an instant? 

ELIzABETH: You wc -e not mistaken. 
I am all women I must be. One’s a 

young girl, 

Young and harrowed as you are—one 
who could weep 

To see you here—and one’s a bitterness 

At what I have lost and can never have, 
and one’s 

The basilisk you saw. This last stands 
guard 
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And I obey it. Lady, you came to Scot- 
land 

A fixed and subtle enemy, more dan- 
gerous 

To me than you’ve ever known. This 
could not be borne, 

And I set myself to cull you out and 
down, 

And down you are. 
Mary: When was I your enemy? 
ELIZABETH: Your life was a threat to 
mine, your throne to my throne, 

Your policy a threat. 
Mary: How, why? 
ELIZABETH: It was you or IL, 

Do you know that? 

The one of us must win 

And I must always win. 

The Lords have brought a parchment 

For you to sign. Sign it and live. 
Mary: If I sign it 

Do I live where I please? Go free? 
ELIzABETH: Nay, I would you might, 

But you’d go to Bothwell, and between 
you two 

You might be too much for Moray. 
You'll live with me 

In London. There are other loves, my 
dear. 

You'll find amusement there in the 
court. I assure you 

It’s better than a cell. 
Mary: And if I will not sign 

This abdication? 
ELIZABETH: You've tasted prison. Try 

A diet of it. 
Mary: And so I will. 1 wait for Both- 
well— 

And wait for him here. 
ELIZABETH: Where you will wait, 
bear in mind, 

Is for me to say. Give up Bothwell, 


‘Give up your throne if you’d have 


A life worth living. 
Mary: I will not. 

This trespass 

Against God’s right will be known. 
The nations will know it, 

Mine and yours. They will see you as 
I see you 

And pull you down. 
ELIZABETH: Child, child, I’ve studied 
this gambit 

Before I play it. I will send each year 

This paper to you. Not signing, you 
will step 

From one cell to another, step lower 
always, 

Till you reach the last, forgotten, for- 
gotten of men, 

Forgotten among causes, a wraith that 
cries 

To fallen gods in another generation 

That’s lost your name. Wait then for 
Bothwell’s rescue. 

It will never come. 
Mary: I may never see him? 
ELIZABETH: Never. 
Mary: Oh! Oh!— 
And suppose indeed you won 
Within our lifetime, still 
down from the heavens 
And up from men around us, God’s 
spies that watch 

The fall of the great and little, they 
will find you out— 

I will wait for that, wait longer than 
a life, 


looking 


Till men and the times unscroll you, 
study the tricks 

You play, and laugh, as I shall laugh, 
being known 

Your better, haunted /y your demon, 
driven 

To death or exile by you, unjustly, 
Why, 

When all’s done, it’s my name I care 
for, my name and heart, 

To keep them clean. 

Win now, take your triumph now, 

For I'll win men’s hearts in the end— 
though the sifting takes 

This hundred years—or a thousand, 
ELIZABETH: Child— 

And are you gulled 

By what men write in histories, this 
or that, 

And never true? I am careful of my 
name 

As you are, for this day and longer, 
It’s not what happens 

That matters, no, not even what hap- 
pens that’s true, 

But what men believe to have hap- 
pened. 

What will be said about us in after 
years 

By men to come, I control that, being 
who I am. 

It will be said of me that I governed 
well. 

Shall I call for the Lord’s parchment? 
Mary: And still I win. 

This crooked track 

You’ve drawn me on, cover it, let it 
not be believed 

That a woman was a fiend. Yes, cover 
it deep, 

And heap my infamy over it, lest men 
peer 

And catch sight of you as you were and 
are. In myself 

I know you to be an eater of dust, 
Leave me here 

And set me lower this year by year, 
as you promise, 

Till the last is an oubliette, and my 
name inscribed 

On the four winds. Still, still I win! 
I have been 

A woman, and I have loved as a woman 
loves, 

Lost as a woman loses. I have borne a 
son, 

And he will rule Scotland—and Eng- 
land. You have no heir! 

A devil has no children. 
ELIZABETH: You shall suffer 

For this. 
Mary: And that I can do. A woman 

Can do that. Come turn the key. I have 
a hell 

For you in mind, where you will bum 
and feel it, 

Live where you like, and softly. 
ELIZABETH: Once more I ask you, 

And patiently. Give up your throne. 
Mary: No, devil. 

My pride is stronger than yours, and 
my heart beats blood 

Such as yours has never known, And 
in this dungeon, 

I win here, alone. 
ELIZABETH: Good night, then. 
Mary: Aye, good night. I thank you 
for all kindness. 
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The “Documentary Film” Takes Its 
Themes and Actors from Real Life 


By Paul Rotha 


INE out of ten of the movies 

which you and I go to see 
N round the corner tell us sto- 
ries of imaginary people. Because 
movie-going has become a habit with 
the majority of American and Eng- 
lish people, we accept the limitations 
within which Hollywood has permit- 
ted the motion picture to be devel- 
oped. Most of us are subdued into 
watching movie stars behave on the 
screen in a way in which people 
could behave only in that amazing 
place of make-believe. Each new 
picture of Garbo, Gable, Lombard 
and Astaire is exciting to 
us because once agan we 
can project ourselves into 
their emotions and share 
their experiences — emo- 
tions and experiences 
which we could never have 
for ourselves in real life. 
That is what the masters of 
Hollywood mean when they 
say that the business of 
motion picture making is 
entertainment. 

But the movies have not 
always told stories and to- 
day there is a small propor- 
tion of pictures devoted to 
subjects other than fiction. 
If we look through the pages 
of a trade yearbook, or 
through one of those books 
that have been written 
about the birth and growth of the 
films, like Gilbert Seldes’ The Movies 
Come from America, we shall see 
that there have been three distinct 
kinds of movies. 

In the beginning, pioneers like 
Edison, Robert Paul, and the Lumiére 
Brothers were so pleased because the 
reproduce 
scenes that were a faithful replica of 
the real thing that they busied them- 
selves in filming whatever was hap- 
pening around them. In the Film Li- 
brary at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York, there are copies of fa- 
mous scenes taken by the Lumiére 
Brothers in 1895 of men breaking 
down a house and workers pouring 
out of a factory at the dinner hour. 
A railroad train photographed head 
on as it raced toward the camera 
Seriously alarmed the audience. It 
was from these crude efforts that the 
familiar news-reel of today has been 


developed. 
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Paul Rotha is a well-known English film 
producer for the Strand Film Company, Ltd., 
London, who, though you would not guess 
it from his modest article, has been largely 
responsible for the exciting new develop- 
ment of short realistic movies of social 
problems known as the “documentary film.” 
He is now in America for. an extended 
stay under the auspices of the Film Library 
of the Museum of Modern Art, in a gen- 
eral advisory capacity. The work of Fla- 
herty and Lorentz, as he suggests, is a 
forerunner of a new school of similar films 
in this country. 


Some of the real villagers who play in “Today We Live,” a 
film about England’s “black areas” directed by Rotha. 


But soon experimenters found that 
not only was it possible to record 
things faithfully but it was also pos- 
sible to distort things on the screen. 
The movie-camera could make peo- 
ple and things move faster or slower 
than they did in real life. It could 
make traffic go backwards. It could 
make people disappear. It could show 
remarkably convincing pictures of 
ghosts. It could take crazy journeys 
to the moon. In fact, as the films of 
George Méliés demonstrated in Paris 
in 1902, there was no limit to the 
magical powers of the movie-camera. 
And it is to these early camera tricks 
that the marvelous films of fantasy 
that are Walt Disney’s cartoons owe 
their existence. Disney’s cartoons 
are as we all know, built up from 
drawings, but the mechanical process 
by which these drawings are made to 
move is fundamentally the same as 
that used by Méliés. This, then, is the 
second kind of movie, the trick film, 


Note: In Social Studies Edition pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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A section of the shipyard at 
Lancashire shown in the film 
“Shipyard.” This is a docu- 
mentary film by Paul Rotha 
of the building of a huge liner. 


which is usually concerned 
with an unreal world, im- 
aginary characters and 
things; a world in which 
animals have voices, land- 
scapes become living 
things, and all the laws of 
’ nature are defied. 

By far the largest num- 
ber of movies made, how- 
ever, are those which tell 
stories and, no matter how 
exciting or absurd these 
stories may be, they usu- 
ally have some basis in 
what really happens in life, 

either past or present. Ever since it 
it was discovered that you could 
continue the movement of things 
shown in one scene into another 
scene which appeared immediately 
after, the movie has been used to 
relate stories. The first film to do this 
was The Great Train Robbery in 
1903. From then on, stories were in- 
vented, borrowed from novels or the 
stage, or adapted from history. But 
every film had to tell its story, 
whether it was a “Western,” a draw- 
ing-room comedy, a spectacular re- 
construction of ancient Rome, a 
musical, or a personal dramatic trag- 
edy. You can put stars into a movie, 
but unless there is also some sort of 
story, the movie will stand little 
chance of success. 

Often, of course, these three differ- 
ent kinds of movie will overlap. The 
uproarious slapstick comedies of 
Mack Sennett used many camera de- 
vices to get across their wild chases 
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Farm Security Administration photo 


Stevedores loading a boat on the Mississippi in the Pare Lorentz film,“The River,” 
one of the first documentary film experiments to be attempted in this country. 


and chaotic situations. Thrillers like 
The Invisible Man and faniasies like 
Topper employed the same camera 
tricks as did Méliés in his films. Epics 
like The Covered Wagon and The 
Big Parade made use of real people 
doing real things almost as if they 
were news-reel events. Adventure 
pictures like Trader Horn relied in 
part on real surroundings even if 
studio scenes were injected and fic- 
titious situations invented. But even 
in this mixture of types, the story is 
still the main requirement. 

The last ten years, however, have 
seen more attention paid to the first 
and original use of the movie-cam- 
era. Not only have news-reels greatly 
improved in technical quality (al- 
though their editors still retain a 
steady disregard for what is really 
“news”), but interesting attempts 
have been made to present facts in a 
dramatic, exciting way as in The 
March of Time. Travel films have 
been the result of globe-trotting for 
many years. But most travel film 
makers think their job is simply to 
present a series of moving picture 
postcards on’ the screen. Nowadays 
we can see Fiji or Fujiyama in color. 
This, after all, is only using the mo- 
tion picture camera to record, and 
we all know from using pocket Ko- 
daks that there is nothing creative 
about recording. The men who write 
the death notices in the morning 
dailies are not artists. 

But there have been several travel- 
lers who have used imagination and 
artistry in filming strange life in far- 
away places. Most famous of these 
is Robert Flaherty, who filmed Na- 
nook of the North in the sub-Arctic, 
Moana of the South Seas in the Paci- 
fic, and Man of Aran on a small island 
off the coast of Ireland. More recently 
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he made Elephant Boy in India. If 
you have seen his films, you will 
realize that Flaherty has done much 
more than just film things as he found 
them, or tell a Hollywood story. 
Flaherty tries to use the screen as 
a means of really bringing alive the 
ways of the people whom he visits. 
He understands their culture and 
their traditions and he uses his cam- 
era so creatively and sympatheti- 
cally that the thoughts and actions 
and beliefs of these semi-primitive 
people have life on the screen. Often 
he gets his “actors” to reenact the 
lives of their fathers. 

Some years ago the films of Soviet 
Russia became world famous for the 
way in which they pictured real life 
and recreated the historical events 
that led up to the Revolution of 1917. 
Apart from the fact that some of the 
Russians were brilliant movie tech- 
nicians, films like Potemkin and 
Turksib were important because 
they presented new kinds of tech- 
nique and used ordinary people in a 
dramatic way as “actors.” The Soviet 
film makers learned much from the 
early films of the American D. W. 
Griffith, and they explored what had 
been overlooked in Hollywood, the 
great power of editing in the movies. 
(By editing, we mean the way in 
which the scenes in a movie are ar- 
ranged in sequence.) They found 
that it could arouse the emotions of 
an audience by physical means, by 
presenting an incident in a dozen 
short scenes from different view- 
points instead of presenting it in one 
long scene seen from one stationary 
viewpoint. The Soviets also experi- 
mented with different speeds of 
tempo and other devices which were 
later copied by the Hollywood film 
makers. 


All these experiments had not 
passed unobserved in Europe, where 
many young men were interested in 
the movie as a means of expression. 
In Paris in 1926, Alberto Cavalcanti 
had made a film of a typical day in 
the life of that city. He told his 
“story” in the simple terms of con- 
trast, which the movie can do so well, 
He put the poor beside the rich; the 
hungry beside the overfed. And he 
built up a convincing and effective 
film out of things which he saw 


_ within reach of his own doorstep. In 


Berlin, Ruttmann also made a film 
called The Symphony of a Great 
City, which dramatized by means of 
a hidden camera the daily life from 
early morning until late night in, at 
that time, Europe’s most vitally alive 
city. Both of these films were widely 
imitated on the Continent. 

The next move in the struggle for 
realism came from England, where 
for so long the movie industry had 
failed to make good. Apart from the 
commercial success of films like The 
Private Life of Henry VIII, which 
was largely made by non-British 
persons, and popular crime films like 
The 39 Steps, the most important 
contribution made to the world of 
the movies by Great Britain is the 
development of the documentary 
film. It happened like this. 

In 1927, the British Government 
set up a body called the Empire Mar- 
keting Board. Its mission was to 
“bring alive” the British Empire in 
terms of its modern activities. From 
the dull lists of statistics in trade 
reports, it was hoped to find subjects 
which could be dramatized and made 
interesting to ordinary people. To do 
this, well-known painters, architects, 
publicists and writers were engaged. 
Posters appeared all over the coun- 
try picturizing the far-flung outposts 
of the Empire. John Grierson, a 
young Scotsman who had just spent 
some years in America studying so- 
cial science, persuaded the Board to 
add films to its other forms of pub- 
licity. In 1928 Grierson was asked 
te make a film of the North Sea her- 
ring fleet. 

Drifters was the first example of 
the British documentary film method. 
The word “documentary” was adapt- 
ed from the French documentaire 
which was used to describe a travel 
film. Made at a trifling cost as com- 
pared with feature pictures, this film 
Drifters was a dramatic account of 
the labor, danger, and romance of the 
men who worked day and night at 
the herring catch. Without profes- 
sional actors, Grierson made his film 
with real people doing their every- 
day job, but he did it so well and so 
excitingly that the film was a great 
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OVERNMENTS declare war 
on each other, but it is the 
people who must fight and 

die. Should these people be allowed 
to decide whether they want to go 
to war? Under our Constitution, the 
United States Congress can declare 
war by a majority vote. Should the 
power of the President, who can ask 
for a declaration of war, and of Con- 
gress, which passes it, be checked by 
requiring a nation-wide referendum 
(vote) on that question? Under 
the terms of the Ludlow Resolu- 
tion, now before Congress, such 
a vote would be necessary. 

Briefly, the Resolution reads: 
“Except in the event of an inva- 
sion of the United States or its 
territorial possessions, and at- 
tack upon its citizens residing 
therein, the authority of Con- 
gress to declare war shall not be- 
come effective until confirmed by 
amajority of all votes cast there- 
on in a nation-wide referendum 
... the question being, “Shall 
the United States declare war 
were also introduced by Senators 
LaFollette and Clark that would 
discard such a referendum in the 
event that any Latin American 
nation is invaded. The Ludlow 
Resolution was originally intro- 
duced nearly three years ago by 
Representative Louis J. Ludlow 
of Indiana, a former Washington 
newspaper correspondent. It re- 
mained in the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which refused to report it to 
the House of Representatives. But in 
December, 1937, Ludlow secured the 
signatures of a required majority of 
the House (218) for a petition forcing 
the resolution out of the Committee. 
Since this resolution changes the 
powers of Congress, as granted in 
the Constitution, it takes the form of 
an Amendment and must be passed 
by a two-thirds vote of both Houses 
of Congress. Then, three-fourths of 
the States must approve this Amend- 
ment before it can become a part of 
the Constitution. 

Proponents of the Resolution say 
that since Americans can cast their 
ballots for everything from “dog 
catchers to constables,” they should 
be allowed to have something to say 
about the most important of all de- 
cisions, a declaration of war. Asked 
if he thought that “a referendum on 
war is consistent with representative 
government,” President Roosevelt 
said, “No.” He is said to feel that we 
have a “representative democracy” 
in which the voters elect men to rep- 
resent them. He believes, therefore, 
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representative way of making a de- 


cision by requiring a vote of Congress 


in favor of war. Both President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull also feel that to make a 
declaration of war hang upon a pop- 
ular vote would give notice to the 
world that the United States could 
not act without long delay. In his re- 
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WHAT TO DO? 


cent Chicago speech, and in reply to 
former Governor Alf M. Landon of 
Kansas, the President stressed the 
point that this nation must take an 
active part in the search for peace 
through international cooperation. 
Proponents say that the radio would 
help speed a referendum and prevent 
long delays. They also argue that the 
President should not be allowed a 
free hand to conduct foreign affairs 
and “bluff” other nations, because he 
may thus get involved in a quarrel 
that has to be settled with American 
lives. And if such a quarrel does arise 
the people themselves should be al- 
lowed to decide whether they want 
to fight about it. “Isolationists,” who 
follow President Washington’s warn- 
ing about entangling alliances, be- 
lieve the resolution will prevent us 
from getting into foreign wars. 
(Schol., Oct. 30, p. 32.) A war refer- 
endum was urged in Congress before 
we declared war on Germany in 
1917. One resolution was offered by 
the father of Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Jr. Today, many people 
believe we erred in entering the 
World War, and argue that a referen- 
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Should the People Declare War? 
PRO 


that the Constitution provides the 


dum might have prevented this cost- 
ly venture. 


The Ludlow Resolution has started 


an interesting fight in Congress. Pro- 
ponents as well as opponents are 


united in opposition to war, but are 


sharply split on the way to avoid it. 
Will this resolution keep us out of 
war? Of will it merely give us a false 
sense of security? Now, view the ar- 
guments pro and con, so that you 
may better understand the problem: 


What They Say 


1. Would a referendum, as pro- 
vided in the Ludlow Resolution 
have kept us out of the World War? 

Pro: “It seems clear... . that 
we drifted into both our last wars 
at the same time that we were de- 
claring we had no desire to go to 
war. Also, that in both cases there 
was ample time to have taken a 
referendum vote on the subject. 
War is too vital a matter to be left 
entirely to the old methods— 
methods which have failed.”— 
William C. Rivers, Major General, 
U. S. A. (Retired), Chairman Na- 
tional Com. on War Referendum. 

Con: “Apply the proposed reso- 
lution to our last foreign war... . 
Senator George Norris suffered 
martyrdom... as did everyone elc 
who spoke against war. In the in- 
flammatory state of mind then 
existing a referendum could hard- 
ly have been held without rioting 
and wholesale vigilante outrages 
upon those opposing war. ... To 
put the question, with the country 
in such a state of hysteria, would 
not make for free discussion on its 
merits, but would be an invitation to 
pro-war propagandists and “patri- 
otic” terrorism which would make a 
mockery of the democratic process. 
Hitler’s regime isn’t democratic just 
because he holds a shotgun election 
every once in a while.” — Raymond 
Clapper, Scripps-Howard Columnist. 


2. Will the proposed Amendment 
weaken our defenses? 

Pro: “The amendment has nothing 
to do with attacks on the United States. 
It in no way interferes with national 
defense. It says .. . that in the case of 
an attack, Congress retains the power 
to declare war.”—National Council for 
Prevention of War, Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, and 
Emergency Peace Campaign. 

Con: “This plan would break down 
our outer line of diplomatic defense 
and serve notice to the rest of the world 
that we would not fight until those de- 
fenses had been penetrated and our 
territory actually invaded. .. . It is 
based on the untrue assumption that 
this country could not be effectively 
attacked ... and that we could defend 
ourselves successfully if we waited for 
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such an invasion to happen.”—Henry L. 
Stimson, former Secretary of State. 

Pro: “Mr. Stimson’s assertion that a 
hostile expedition . . . could within a 
week land a hostile force of at least a 
hundred thousand men is simply in- 
credible. ...In...my book, The Tragic 
Fallacy, I have presented figures ... 
based on American experience ... 
showing that it would take a minimum 
of six weeks to land such an expedition. 
...”"—Mauritz Hallgren. 

Con: “After Congress had decided 
that we should declare war on a given 
country and the federal government 
has commenced the process of refer- 
endum, such country would hardly 
stand by while we counted votes. 
While we were counting they would 
be shooting.”—N. Y. World-Telegram 

3. Is the Resolution an important 
step toward a more democratic gov- 
ernment? 


Pro: “The advertising to the world 
of such differences of opinion as exist 
is one of the by-products of democ- 
racy. They would be advertised any- 
way in Congressional debate and... 
public discussion. Such differences are 
not advertised in Hitler’s realm, or in 
Stalin’s; but most Americans prefer 
our system, even if it makes a less 
impressive show of national unity.”— 
Elmer Davis, writer. 

Con: “Not even in the relatively 
simple society which existed at the end 
of the eighteenth century did the au- 
thors of the American Constitution 
believe that the town-meeting meth- 
ods of a “pure democracy” could be 
applied successfully to national prob- 
lems; and modern conditions are im- 
measurably more complex. . . . The 
referendum would advertise to all the 
world such differences of opinion and 
thus injure national unity.”—N.. Y. 
Times. 

4. Would the Resolution make in- 
ternational cooperation impossible and 
weaken our position in foreign affairs? 

Pro: “TI believe that .. . the amend- 
ment I propose will give vitality to 
Washington’s wise warning against 
entangling alliances and will keep us 
out of all foreign wars.”—Rep. Louis 
Ludlow. 

Con: “The American people do not 
want war; neither do ninety per cent 
of the people of the world. But an in- 
credible situation has arisen in which 
the ninety pet cent are threatened with 
war and bankruptcy, not because of 
aggression on their part, but because 
of aggression on the part of others. An 
overwhelmingly cooperative action on 
the part of the peace-loving nations is 
needed to prevent war and to remove 
its causes. The Ludlow amendment 
would add to the false sense of security 
of the American people by making 
them believe that they can stay out of 
war without policy, resoluteness or co- 
operation.”—Clark N. Eichelberger, 
Editor, “Chronicle of World Affairs,” 
League of Nations Association, New 
York City. 

Pro: “We don’t want war. We don’t 
want Mr. Landon to tell us how a good 
American citizen should behave... . 
We want every American citizen to 
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have the chance to say where, when 
and how he is willing to die.”—Letter 
to the N. Y. Times. 


Pro and Con discussion: “If the 
amendment were adopted, the Presi- 
dent could protest the sinking of the 
Panay or another gunboat on the Yang- 
tze, but he could not back up his notes 
with anything stronger than an appeal 
to reason. And, in dealing with treaty- 
breaking nations, that would be re- 
garded as the same as abandoning the 
use of diplomacy. Yet, the emergence 
of the war referendum is essentially a 
symbol of the popular distrust of 
power-politics diplomacy (calling a 
nation’s bluff by threats of force). If 
the President wants a free hand to use 
diplomacy to prevent war, Congress 
wants to know how he intends to play 
his hand. . . .”_—William T. Stone, in 
“Foreign Policy Bulletin.” 

“What is really needed most is not 
this check on war after the crisis has 
become acute, but adequate means of 
preventing a crisis from occurring. ... 
The Ludlow Resolution is significant 
principally as an indication of certain 
truths about how the people feel... .” 
—The New Republic. 

Con: “The signing of the Ludlow pe- 
tition has been very detrimental to the 
State Department in the Far East crisis. 
... The Japanese have got the impres- 
sion that regardless of what we do or 
say diplomatically the American people 
will in no circumstances use force to 
see that their rights are maintained.”— 
Chairman McReynolds of the Housé 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 





Making Facts Dramatic 
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public success. The next step was that 
the Government asked Grierson to 
form a film unit so that a series of 
films about different aspects of British 
life could be made at the same time. 
To do this, Grierson grouped round 
him a number of writers, artists, cam- 
eramen, educationists, and _ social 
workers, and trained them into a col- 
lective unit which was the first of its 
kind in the world. The best known of 
their films was Industrial Britain, to 
direct which Robert Flaherty came to 
England. Because of their simple hu- 
man appeal and because audiences 
had been starved for films showing 
authentic life, many of these films 
were presented in public theaters 
where they created wide enthusiasm. 

Where the Government led, public 
utility bodies and industrial corpo- 
rations were quick to follow, and dur- 
ing the next few years documentary 
films were made of the air routes, 
shipping, the radio, and other public 
services, all by directors trained with 
the original unit. Although subsidized, 
these films should not be confused with 
commercial advertising films, such as 
are produced in great numbers in Eng- 
land and America. Advertising films 
are used to plug a definite product and 
are seldom made with a dramatic, en- 
tertainment technique. The English 
documentary film came about as a re- 








sult of a desire on the part of the Goy- 


ernment, industry and other public 


bodies to create a deeper sympathy 
between their activities and public 
understanding as a whole. 

In 1933, however, the Empire Mar- 
keting Board was closed down as a re- 
sult of the world depression. But the 
Film Unit, with its by-then extensive 
collection of films, was taken over by 
the Department of the Post Office 
which, in Great Britain, controls not 
only the mail service but telephones, 
telegraphs, and radio. Thus the docu- 
mentary group attacked the problems 
of communication and made many in- 
teresting and dramatic films about 
mail trains, weather reports, tele. 
phones and telegraph, the laying of 
cables under the sea, and other aspects 
of the Post Office’s work. Films con- 
tinued to be made for other bodies, and 
by 1937 such subjects as books, gas, 
electricity, social service, slum clear- 
ance, the nutrition problem, unem- 
ployment, oil, had been tackled by the 
documentary film makers. 


In addition to the public theatres, 
many of these films were shown in 
schools and colleges. At once it became 
clear that documentary films could fil] 
an important gap in modern education, 
They could provide a basis for discus- 
sion of some of the vital social issues 
of current life. They could forge a link 
between the classroom and the outside 
world. Better than visits to factories 
and docks, these films could give an 
understanding of what lay behind in- 
dustry and overseas trade. They could 
provide material for the teaching of 
civics that could be supplied in no 
other way. And today their main aim 
is to make films about every aspect 
of British social and economic life that 
will stimulate discussion and contro- 
versy. But to do this, the films cannot 
be made as are normal entertainment 
pictures with their stories and stars 
and studios. Instead they are part of 
public relations campaigns and are 
made with carefully considered poli- 
cies in mind. Some fifteen represen- 
tative films of this movement are now 
deposited in the Film Library at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
from which they are being booked by 
groups all over the country. 

In America, there has been no docu- 
mentary film movement comparable 
to those in Europe, although the fore- 
runners of the realist film were Ameri- 
can in origin. Nanook, Moana, Grass, 
and Chang were, as we have seen, made 
with American finance. Just recently, 
moreover, two remarkable films have 
been produced for the now defunct 
Resettlement Administration by Pare 
Lorentz, The Plough that Broke the 
Plains and The River. Good as they 
are, these films only scratch the sur- 
face of the problem, and there is every 
need in America for the establishing 
of a series of units like those in Britain. 

Thus, here at last, is a real purpose 
for movies that dramatize facts as dis- 
tinct from fiction. Movies of real life 
are likely to play an increasing part 
in all civilized communities. Watch for 
them when you go to the movies. 
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Movie Co-ediquette 
Dear Gay Head: 


It seems to me that boys need some 
advice about manners at the movies. 
| know a certain crowd of about ten 
who always go together. They sit in 
the balcony and choose the most seri- 
ous parts of the picture to laugh and 
make wisecracks. They keep every- 
pody else from enjoying the picture 
and they certainly don’t get much out 
of it themselves. Whenever I go with 
a crowd of girls, these boys make 
cracks at us. This is embarrassing. 
Isn't there something to be done about 
it? 

K. W. 
Dallas, Texas 


Right you are. Movie manners are 
something to shout about. Cinema 
“sticks” spoil the fun for everybody, 
including themselves. And it isn’t al- 
ways the boisterous boys who do the 
damage. There are giggling girls (your 

mt company excepted) whose 
snickers and whispers cause just as 
much annoyance. Trouble is, there 
isn't a line of active resistance you or 
anybody, other than the theater man- 
agers, can follow to put the damper on 
such disturbers-of-the-peace. You can 
raise an eyebrow or give them an icy 
stare, but any motion you make seems 
to aggravate their cause. The best 


» “Boy Dates Girl” Letters 


Answers by Gay Head 


thing to do is to ignore them. Don’t 
laugh at their laughs or at anything 
they say, even if some remark hap- 
pens to be funny. Without an audience 
show-ofis soon become discouraged, 
and calm down to normal human be- 
ings. 

If, when you enter the theater, you 
can locate their position, choose an- 
other part of the theater. And, if you 
find yourself in the thick of them, you 
can always move to a place where 
there is less static. Boycott them, and 
someday soon they’ll realize the rea- 
son for their unpopularity. 

It’s pretty hard sometimes not to 
give your good companions the bene- 
fit of some bright thought regarding 
the star of the picture—what’s her 
previous picture, who’s her most re- 
cent husband, and what she eats to 
grow thin; but that’s beauty-parlor 
stuff. Movies should be seen and heard 
—and talked of—later. 


On the Giving of Gifts 
Dear Gay Head: 


I was disappointed not to find any- 
thing about Christmas presents in the 
Dec. 18th issue of Scholastic. Giving 
gifts to boys is something we girls need 
advice about. Perhaps you can help 
me in selecting a gift for a boy who 
has a birthday in February. I gave 
him a Christmas present. Should I 


also give him a birthday gift? If so, 
aren't there other gifts girls can give 
boys, besides handkerchiefs and ties? 
(& «= | 

Chicago, Il. 


You can bet your last necktie there 
are other gifts. Plenty of them. But 
the gift that fits one person is a misfit 
for another. That’s what makes gift- 
giving difficult, but gratifying, if you 
do a good job of it. First, take a bird’s- 
eye view of the likes and dislikes of 
the object of your donation, be it boy 
or girl, friend or family. What are his 
or her hobbies? They’re always a sure 
bet. Is he a camera fiend? Then give 
him a swanky photo album or one of 
the new photo containers which are 
all pockets and no pasting. Is he an out- 
door sport? Give him a muffler, gay 
but not giddy. On the accepted list of 
girl-to-boy gifts are books (be sure 
you know his type of reading matter; 
if it’s not-so-good, better it!), bill- 
folds (yes, but check on how many 
he received at Christmas), mono- 
grammed handkerchiefs (always come 
in handy), muffilers (watch the Scotch 
plaids, if he’s a conservative Chinese), 
ties (only if he’s your brother and can 
say “It’s terrible” to your face) and 
magazine subscriptions (no advertise- 
ment intended). 

As to whether or not you should fol- 
low up your Christmas gift with a 
birthday present, let your conscience, 
pocketbook, and good sense be your 
guide. Don’t give any old gift, just to 
be giving; don’t make Dad think he’s 
supporting the young man; don’t play 
the lead in the melodrama, Girl- 
Chases-Boy. 








They Make Us Laugh 
(Concluded from page 9) 


December, 193t, as guest on Rudy Val- 
le’s hour. Since then he has been 
keeping Charlie constantly supplied 
with fresh material. 

Bergen is obviously funny enough 
for two people. He works at his script 
all week long, constantly revising, then 
finally makes more changes after re- 
hearsal when he has had a chance to 
try the lines on the few people present. 


Bob Burns 

Bob Burns is the best of our person- 
ality humorists. His distinctive type of 
humor has not changed the least bit 
since his first broadcast with Vallee 
when he made his audience roar with 
his bazooka and his fantastic tales. His 
stories of his kin folk back in Van 
Buren are effective as humor because 
in spite of their “tallness” they are 
basically true to life. Sometimes they 
give us a sense of superiority, some- 
times they help us work off a grudge, 
again they make us glory in our own 
sanity. 
Not all of the comedians write their 
wn scripts. Al Pearce, Amos ’n’ Andy, 

ed Allen, and Bergen do their own 
Writing. Don Pindle writes Joe Pen- 
her's stuff. Eddie Davis writes some of 

$ material. 
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Bill Morrow is Jack Benny’s top 
writer. He is a former press agent who 
turned comedy writer several years 
ago and worked for Phil Baker. He re- 
turned to being a press agent after 
leaving Baker and then submitted a 
sample script to Jack Benny two years 
ago. Benny read the script and liked it 
and he has been with Benny ever 
since. 

Harry Conn has been for many years 
one of radio’s leading comedy script 
writers, having supplied material for 
Jack Benny, Joe Penner, Burns and 
Allen and Walter O'Keefe. At present 
he writes and takes the leading role in 
“Earaches of 1937.” 

We do not have the space to analyze 
all of the shortcomings of comedy 
broadcasting, but we must say that 
there is one fault that stands out be- 
fore all others, and that is its unneces- 
sary playing down to a theoretical au- 
dience of ten-year-olds. The advances 
made by musical programs which have 
been presenting worthwhile master- 
pieces to an eager public could well be 
observed by the comedians. At least 
there is a place for a program of hu- 
mor which works on a higher plane 
than does ninety-five per cent of our 
present comics. Most of us of high 
school level and beyond like humor, 
but we do not like it so oversimplified, 
exaggerated, horsey, and asinine as a 
great many programs really make it. 


? 
LAUGHS 9 tet 
More Howlers 

“A coolie is a movie with air-condi- 
tioning.” 

“A tangerine is a kind of one-sided 
banjo without a handle or strings, and 
with loose washers all around it that 
rattle when shaken.” 

“Countersigns are cards used in gro- 
cery stores to tell the price of eggs, and 
so on.” 

“Vermicelli is a section of big fiddles 
in a symphony orchestra that are 
played between the knees.” 

“Countersunk is the way you feel 
when you see a counter full of candy 
and have only a penny.” 

“Contraband is a bunch of hill-billys 
with mouth-organs and _ fiddles.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

. 


“Had you the car out last night, son?” 

“Yes, dad. I took some of the boys 
for a run.” 

“Well, tell the boys I found one of 
their little lace handkerchiefs.” 

There are two big problems before 
the people of every city today—where 
to park and where to jump.—Typing 
Tips. 


Note: In English Edition pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 29 








HE Adventures of Tom Saw- 
yer will soon’ add a mis- 
chievous twinkle to the mar- 


quee lights of movie theaters over 
the country. Inside, movie audiences 
will see an hour and forty minutes’ 
worth of Tom’s cut-up capers across 
the screen. But behind the few reels 
of film that spin out Tom’s story is 
another story which involves months 
of work, hundreds of people, and 
thousands of dollars. 

The Museum of Modern Art has 
recently undertaken the telling of 
this story in an exhibition* based on 
the forthcoming Selznick Interna- 
tional production of Mark Twain's 
Tom Sawyer. Sample sheets of script 
and scenario, production charts, in- 
ter-.office communications, designs 
and models of sets, production stills, 
props, and costumes are used to pre- 
sent an elucidating picture of the 
step-by-step process which makes 
the wheels of Hollywood go ’round. 


Story to Script 

Mark Twain’s story is the starting 
point. The writer of the screen play 
(John V. A. Weaver) must condense 
the story,.adapt chapters to scenes, 
and still retain the gist of the plot 
and the full flavor of the author’s 
dialogue. Such a job is not done ina 
day. It requires a familiarity with 
the style and background of the 
story, and more than a nodding ac- 
quaintance with the characters them- 
selves. Whatever is not at the writer’s 
fingertips is conjured up by his staff 
of assistants and the research depart- 
ment of the studio. They delve deep 
into the history of the period (about 
1845) and come up with a wealth of 
material on trades, customs, super- 
stitions, and topics of conversation of 
"The Making of a Contemporary Film, De- 


cember yy! 31, Museum of Modern 
Art, 14 West 49th St., New York City. 


From Script to Screen 
The New “Adventures of Tom Sawyer” 





Shows Modern Methods of Film-Making 


the day. They dig into century-old 
archives and produce valuable tid- 
bits of information concerning the 
setting (Hannibal, Missouri, called 
St. Petersburg in the story) and the 
characters (actual townspeople 
whom Mark Twain renamed and put 
into his book). They unearth such 
important odds and ends as descrip- 
tions of Sunday School “tickets” used 
in that day, popular slang expres- 
sions, and the names for chewing 
gum, 1845-model. 


The original script undergoes 








California looking for islands, caves 
wharfs, and graveyards to be used 
for background scenes; the music 
director composes a special score for 
the picture, costume designers study 
old drawings and pictures and make 
sketches of costumes, which will be 
fashioned by dressmakers; the prop 
department manufactures rubber 
shovels for the graveyard scene 


pirates’ swords, and feathers; the 
makeup department plans special 
makeup for the technicolor picture: 
set designers make sketches and pa- 


Courtesy Museum of Modern Art 


(Above) The miniature papier-mache cave and tiny paper models of the courtroom 
and schoolroom sets used in making the new Selznick, Int. version of Tom Sawyer, 
(Upper left) The cameraman getting set for a close-up, using a motorized camera. 


many revisions, sometimes after pro- 
duction begins, more often when it 
comes under the censorious eye of 
“the Hays office,” who have the final 
say-so as to the state of dress—or 
undress —in “ole swimmin’ hole” 
scenes, the treatment of church 
scenes, and the use of the word 
“Lord” for the Deity. 

The final shooting script contains 
revisions, additional dialogue, cam- 
era instructions, actors’ cues, music 
cues, and incidental sound effects. 


Studio to “Set” 

Copies of the original script go to 
every department, and the studio 
swings into action. The production 
director (David O. Selznick), who 
has already assigned the picture to 
a certain director, now has talent 
scouts combing the country for a boy 
to fit the shoes of Tom Sawyer 
(25,000 were interviewed, many of 
them given screen tests, before a 12- 
year-old lad from the Bronx was 
chosen); location scouts snoop about 


per models of studio sets; and the 
casting office interviews and tests 
actors and actresses to complete the 
cast. 

The director (Norman Taurog) 
has his finger in multiple pies, but 
he must find time to plan the shoot- 
ing schedule in an allotted time (12 
weeks for Tom Sawyer). Studying 
photographs and working with the 
miniature models of sets, he plans 
each scene and plots each bit of at- 
tion. 

From the miniature models, als9, 
draftsmen draw up plans for the 
regular sets. Carpenters and work- 
men complete these sets before pre 
duction starts. For Tom Sawyer they 
constructed the cave set out of lum 
ber, plaster, and fabricated rock, 
with a roof of black canvas and 
painted stalagmites and stalactites. 
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Production to Preview 









The great mass of production de- 
tail is boiled down to a minimum 
the use of charts. Costume charts 
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wlan the wardrobe and changes for 
each member of the cast and the ex- 
tras; weather charts forecast condi- 
tions for- shooting outdoor scenes; 
one-line-of-script charts indicate the 
set changes; crossplots (sometimes 
called shuffleboards) group together 
actors needed for the same scenes: 
and the shooting schedule is ar- 
ranged from first day to last. 

Production brings more people 
into the picture: assistant directors, 
cameramen, electricians, sound men, 
and the all-important script girl who 
checks sets, characters, costumes, 
follows a detailed outline of the ac- 
tio and makes notes for the direc- 
tor. Each part of a scene is filmed 
from several angles, in order to 
avoid “retakes,” if possible. 

Shooting big scenes, such as the 
cave sequences in Tom Sawyer, The director (Norman Taurog), wearing specs and a wrist-watch, turns to discuss 
means days of work not only for the the scene, while Tom Sawyer (Tommy Kelly) stands under a stalactite in the cave. 
director and cast, electricians, sound 
nen, and cameramen, but also for 
estudio technicians. To make 125,- 

§ gallons of water look like a 

prfall and 10 tons of rock behave 

an avalanche requires all stage 

is on set; and, of course, it may 

mecessary for the same ava- 

ache to kill Injun Joe several times 

"e@ore he is properly, thoroughly, 
wnd dramatically dead. 

Every day’s work in film footage 
ssent to the film laboratory where 
mahines are used to fix the nega- 

and make the positive print. 


cutters split the film into scenes 
group them accordingly. The di- 

reviews the “takes” and de- 
odern Art # sides which to use in the finished 
notion picture. The complete film is 
assembled by piecing together the 








— a 


Courtesy Bussum 6s Metern Ave Tom and Becky Thatcher, alone in the 


rave, except for a few of the technical 
staff, creep along a plaster ledge and 
underneath a 125,000-gallon water- 
fall. (Left) A section of the Museum 
of Modern Art’s exhibit, showing cos- 
tumes of Becky, Huck, and Tom, set 
designs, and Technicolor make-up. 


various scenes and adding the sound 
track. 

A “sneak preview” is often held, 
before the release of the picture. The 
film is previewed, unannounced, in 
some theater in an outlying district 
of Hollywood. The reaction and 
comments of the audience are re- 
ported to the studio, and the direc- 
tor, present at the preview, makes 
notes on timing and any weak spots, 
which may mean retakes of certain 
scenes. 

When the finished film receives the 
approval of the director and the staff, 
positive prints, made from a master 
negative and wound on reels, are 
shipped to distribution centers. And 
anew Tom Sawyer is ready to go to 
town! 
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drops, props, spotlight and 

very often the action of the 
radio play. Whether you are drama- 
tizing a scene from history or litera- 
ture before the microphone of a 
school public address system for stu- 
dents listening in a dozen classrooms, 
or in the studio of a local broadcast- 
ing station for the general public, the 
dramatic illusion depends largely on 
sound. 

And to the unseeing audience, the 
play is only as real as its sound ef- 
fects. When the action of the play 
calls for the drone of an airplane, 
the honk of an auto horn, cheering 
crowds at a football match, or 
screaming sirens, the sound must be 
real, must be of the proper strength, 
and above all must be heard on the 
cue. 

There are two ways to solve your 
sound effects problem. The cheaper 
way is to manufacture or borrow 
your own sound-making gadgets. 
The more professional way (and the 
most practical, if you have long-time 
plans ahead of you and a little money 
to invest) is to combine your me- 
chanical noise-making gadgets for 
simple effects with a supply of sound 
effects records. 

We'll assume, first, that you will 
have to depend entirely on your own 
home-made sound equipment. 


GS ‘ervos effects are the back- 


Mechanical Sound Effects 

Somewhere in every radio guild is 
a person with a knack for tinkering 
and experimenting with “things.” 
Here is your ideal sound effects man 
—provided he is a reliable person as 
well as an ingenious one. 

The Day Broadcasting Club of 
F. A. Day Junior High School, New- 
tonville, Massachusetts, were pio- 
neers in sehool broadcasting. Over a 
period of several years they have 
built up a permanent stock of home- 
made sound equipment which takes 
care of all their ordinary needs. 

Here is a simple list suggested by 
the Day Broadcasting Club that will 
allow production of the average ra- 
dio sketch inexpensively and without 
causing the sound effects man too 
many premature gray hairs: 

Bells and Buzzers. A few discarded 
by friends, connected to a dry cell. 
For best results mount them on a felt 
padded board. To get different sounds 
try striking them by hand with a va- 
riety of objects until best effect is 
found. 


Berry Boxes and Cellophane 


How Broadcasting Studios Make Sound Effects 


By Pauline Gibson 


Chopping Wood. An ice pick and a 
piece of soft wood. 

Crashes. Break berry boxes, drop 
heavy piece of iron into box of broken 
glass, break a toy balloon, mix with a 
few squeaks and outcries. Experiment 
until proper mixture is found. 

Dishes. Borrow them. 

Fire. Crinkle sheets of cellophane. 
Just save: the cellophane wrappings 
from any number of articles. Hold in 
two hands and crinkle back and forth. 
Fire created will be so hot it will drive 
listeners away from their loud speak- 
ers. 

Guns. A leather cushion sharply hit 
with a piece of rattan or cane. For 
more distant single shots use an old 
eye glass case that still has a strong 
spring hinge. For big guns in the dis- 
tance borrow the band’s bass drum. 

Hail. Drop rice onto glass, tin or 
wood. 

Motors. Airplane and auto—an elec- 
tric fan and a folded piece of paper 
held against the- blades. The vacuum 
cleaner will help if the motor is run- 
ning a short distance from the “mike.” 

Rain. The cellophane again—roll it 
between the palms. Free running salt 
falling on paper or glass also does the 
trick. 

Screeching of Auto Brakes. Drive 
two or three nails through a small 
piece of wood. To create the sound rub 
with slight pressure on a pane of glass. 

Snow. Walking on snow effect is 
made by pinching cornstarch with the 
fingers fairly close to the microphone. 
(A spoon instead of fingers may be 
better yet.) 

Squeaks. Turn a moistened cork 
stopper in the mouth of the bottle. A 
small round wooden box (pill box) 
with a little charcoal dust to cause fric- 
tion when slight pressure is applied 


and the top turned will create a dif-. 


ferent squeak. Old rusty hinges some- 
times come in handy. 

Surf. Dried peas rolled around on a 
window screen or drum head. (With 
a slightly different motion this same 
combination may be used for rain.) 

Telephone. Borrow one from the lo- 
cal company if possible. Click of the 
receiver may be approximated by 
gently striking together two small 
pieces of hard wood. To create the illu- 
sion of'a voice coming from the re- 
ceiver try talking into a glass held 
about an inch in front of the mouth. 

Train. A cake pan slightly perfo- 
rated by a blunt nail until the bottom 
is quite rough. Attach a short piece of 
chain. With a small piece of wood rub 
the bottom of pan in the proper 
rhythm, build up and fade out by rub- 
bing briskly or easily. A little practice 
and you will sound more natural than 
the train does. 

Whistles. A variety of whistles may 
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be purchased at the “five and ten” 
from your local music store. A 

tone whistle adds to the train effes sad oe 
Many sounds may be created by bl _— ee 
ing the breath into small necked gh coking oa 
bottles and jugs. The tone may sides makin, 
changed by partially filling the } has phonog 
tles with water. Ae cher 

Wind. A wooden drum rotated by 
hand crank against a piece of 
canvas. The intensity of the wing 
determined by the rotation speed 
the drum. There is nothing new 
this device, as it has been a stage pp 
erty for years. 

We include also a list of “minim 
sound effects for amateur broade, 
ers” supplied by Radio Direg 
Howard Shaw of Brooklyn (N. 
Technical High School. Mr. 
list, while including many of’ 
simple devices already de 
adds a number of others slig 
more elaborate and representing 
little more cash outlay: 

Door, set in frame; complete 
hinges, handle and latch. 

Wooden platform, six feet sq 
about ten inches off the floor. 

Bells, alarm clock, variety of ship! 
bells, 2 telephone bells (1 high and! 
low) with buzzer and phone in o 
unit, sleigh bells—bought by the foot 
in trap drummer store. 

Several types of auto horns. 

Metronome; excellent to dramatiz 
the passing of time. 

Auto door handle on small hinge 
door with heavy hardware; all 
tached to long narrow box. 

Dial telephone; with loose, fast mov 
ing dial (can sometimes be purchase 
at a ten cent store). 

Long pieces of rush. For same pur 
pose, a broom of very heavy i 
wrapping paper, or a bundle of t 
straws tied tightly at ends and mid 
Effect of people walking th 
bushes and undergrowth. 

Trap drummer’s gourd, to make 
hissing sound of ocean surf. (Ed. 
Or stiff bristle, wire preferred, 
on bassdrum, tympany or snare afl 

Squeak machine. Frame with ema 
eled wood ratchet or screw to tum 
frame. % 

Tom-tom. ’ 

Marching feet; 60 or 70 piee « 
wood (4”) strung on wire in two 
in a frame. 2 

Water container with a 
wheel arrangement. a 

Very heavy rubber balloons. 
permanently filled and contailieg: 
buckshot. . 

Rain machine. Various kinds. 
seed, or fine sand falling on stiff# 
per, slate, wood, etc.) = 

Flat shallow box full of gravel (ite 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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HEAR! HEAR! 


HAT scenery is to the stage, sound 

effects are to radio broadcasting. 
Seven years ago the business of making 
“background noises” was a very small 

of broadcasting. Today the big 
broadcasting systems have entire depart- 
ments whose work it is to provide the 
right kind of sounds and noises to ac- 
company broadcasts. Through the cour- 
twesy of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Scholastic here presents « page of 

res showing some of the ways of 
making various noises and sounds. Be- 
sides making noises to order, every studio 
has phonograph discs on which are re- 
corded thousands of different sounds, 


GHOSTS: Clack these wooden sticks together for the macabre noise of dancing 
ghosts. ARMY: Dropping these wooden pegs repeatedly on a table makes a sound 
like a marching army. FIGHT: Paff! Zam! Zowie! Many a fight is fought by whack- 
ing the fist against this rubber sponge. 


N 
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MURDER 


Fy 


MURDER: Thrust a knife into a potato 
to make a noise like a murder the quiet 
way. SO BOSSY: Squeezing water-filled 
ear syringes into a pail makes a sound 
like a cow being milked. 


CRASH: When the police come within range of the microphone, to break into a 
door, the noise of splintering wood is made by the crushing of a small wooden box 
in the hands. FIRE: For the crackling of wood in a fire, take a handful of cello- 
phane and crackle it between the hands. Serves for either a four-alarm fire or the 
crackling of a peaceful camp fire. 
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man danced about those things 
which he felt to be true, but 
which he could not discuss intellec- 
tually because he did not understand 
them. He did not know why the sun 
rose, the rain fell, why crops grew, 
or why sickness and death came; but 
he knew that these things happened, 
and tried to control or appease them 
through religious and social rituals 
which were mostly dancing. 

The dance in its origins, then, was 
not merely an expression of joy and 
happiness, or youth, beauty and love, 
though, to be sure, all these things 
played their part since they belong to 
life experience. The dance also ex- 
pressed the deepest experience of the 
individual in his relations to his tribe 
and to the universe. As centuries 
went by, some people danced so well 
that others liked to sit back and 
watch them, and some danced just 
for fun, because they enjoyed it. 

Thus the three great departments 
of dance came about. First, the spec- 
tacular arts of the theatre, like ballet 
and stage dancing in general. This 
includes tap, step, and exhibition 
dances. Second, the recreational arts 
of ballroom and folk dancing. Third, 
the expressional art of the modern 
dance. 

The purpose of the expressional 
dance is to give the onlookers a new 
emotional understanding of some 
particular aspect of human exis- 
tence. It may embody both spectacle 
and recreation, but it must also con- 
vey the artist’s concept of what he 
believes to be universal truth, some- 
thing which he cannot state in words. 

All human beings are more or less 
alike the world over, and they move 
in very much the same way. Some of 
these movements are merely routine, 
as when we pick up objects, walk to- 
ward other objects, sit down, stand 
up, etc. So the modern dance takes as 
its basis the fact that all movements 
of the body are made in life for some 
purpose, in order to accomplish 
something, and that these underly- 
ing purposes are readily recogniza- 
ble by the movements they inspire. 

Even the simplest of these move- 
ments is affected by the different 
emotions in which it is made. For ex- 
ample, in anger, in sorrow, or in fear, 
we walk differently, we handle ob- 
jects differently, we vary our move- 
ments. Some of these emotional 
gestures are so common, indeed, as to 
have catch phrases attached to them 
—our mouths fly open in amazement, 
we throw up our hands in horror, our 
lips curl in scorn, we straighten our- 
selves majestically, we recoil in fear, 
we stiffen with rage, etc. 

When such movements as these are 
presented to an audience it not only 
recognizes them easily, but if they 
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Ted Shawn and a group of male dancers of the Denishawn School 


The Dance Expresses Life 


By Patricia Shirley Allen 


Courtesy of The American Dancer Magazine 


are well done it actually experiences 
the emotions they suggest. For in- 
stance, the excitement of a chase on 
the motion picture screen is not only 
recognized, but it causes a corre- 
sponding excitement in the specta- 
tors; the sorrow of a distressed hero- 
ine on the stage causes actual tears 
to flow in the audience, whether she 
speaks a word or not. 

However, modern dancers do not 
have a set pattern of movements or a 
specified technique to express these 
emotions. Modern dance has no for- 
mal vocabulary of movement, such 
as the fundamental vocabulary of 
ballet, an independent set of gestures 
or motions which can be arranged 
and adapted from time to time for 
different purposes. Modern dancing 
is the result of genuine emotional 
experience acting on the body. 

The only things that regulate the 
movements of the various parts of 
the body are the amount of space at 
its disposal, the force of gravity, and 
the constitution of the body itself. An 
arm is free to move in any way that 
its joints will permit, and is moved 
or stopped according to the emo- 
tional intention of the composition, 
and not according to any external 
code. At every point we see that the 
purely physical side of technique is 
constantly being colored and con- 
trolled by the emotional. 





Photo by Shapin 


Learning the modern dance means 
following a sound gymnastic system 
for strengthening the body, and find- 
ing a creative technique so that your 
movements will make your personal 
intention readily understood. This 
technique can only be taught toa 
certain extent, since every dancer 
has a personal style which is differ- 
ent from the style of every other 
dancer, because that is the way in 
which he naturally moves, just as 
everyone walks differently. 

It is now clear that there are two 
essential departments to modem 
dance. The first is the actual produ 
tion of movements, the portrayalof 
emotional states by physical action 
This is the creative method whidil 
have just mentioned. The seconds 
simply the physical foundation@ 
dancing. It is the ability of the bay 
to execute skilfully any movemeas 
that it wishes to make. In st 
modern dance, we must begin Wi 
the physical technique, whose full 
tion it is to build the body in all p&® 
sible ways to make it a servi 
instrument. A certain amount of 
work is actually corrective, for 
body must be brought up to norm 
in those respects in which it is lage 
ing. 

But this is far from telling 
whole story. The mere developmen! 
of strong muscles, endurance, 
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“diasticity does not mean the ability to 
move expressively. The idea and the 
pody movement must be coordinated 
from that point on. When a dancer 
jearns to move, he must learn why 
he is moving. Every movement must 
mean something, be made toward a 

se, or be part of a series which 
js directed to a definite end. 

How do we decide which move- 
ments will be used for each purpose? 
The material from which a composer 
makes his dances need not actually 
consist of natural movements out of 
everyday life, but they cannot be 
made up out of thin air. They must 
be arranged and emphasized proper- 
ly, but their basis remains rooted in 
nature. 

Isadora Duncan, the pioneer of the 
modern dance, made many experi- 
ments in discovering the proper 
movements for various emotional 
states. She tried to find what she 
called “first movements,” which 
should grow out of some such state 
as anger or fear or love, and which 
should be so fundamentally true and 
allied with experience that other 
movements would follow them nat- 
urally and without conscious effort 
or artificiality. 

The movement which springs di- 
rectly out of life experience must be 
transformed into art by removing its 
superfluous detail and its limited per- 
sonal meaning, and must be intensi- 
fied into universal experience which 
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ni Photo by Hewett 
~~ Charles Weidman and Jose Limon in a 
elop ‘ene from their dance “Bull-Fight.” 
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novelty than this, but on the other 
hand it cannot be too unfamiliar or 
we will lose interest. Therefore, the 
dancer employs the device of distor- 
tion. Certain points are emphasized 
to make a dance more interesting. 
When the meaning is distorted, this 
leads to distortion of the actual body 
movement. Interest and excitement 
lie in movements which are away 
from the center of balance, which we 
preserve in life to keep the body 
erect and away from the pull of 
gravity. Distortion presents the body 
in dangerous movement where it re- 
sists the destruction of gravity with 
dramatic suspense as to whether it 
will finally succeed or succumb. With 
proper basic gymnastic training, the 
body may do things that were not 
thought possible before. 


All these things were not practiced 


4 
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Photo from The American Dance 


Martha Graham, who strives always for 
originality and simplicity in dancing. 


generally in America until a few 
short years ago. Until then, dance 
was thought of in this country as a 
trivial pastime. There was really no 
American dance, only an imitation 
of the Russian Ballet and a few re- 
mains of folk dancing. Then Isadora 
Duncan came to fight against imita- 
tion and tradition. She believed the 
body in dance should be governed 
emotionally and even adopted the 
Grecian robe as a costume, leaving 
her movements free to express these 
emotions. 


Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
were next to join together in present- 
ing dances which were understood 
easily by audiences all over the 
country, and which were closer to 
the experience of all the people who 
saw them than anything that had 
come before. These three were the 
first to break away from old forms. 





Photo by Valente 
Tamiris, in a characteristic dance pose in 
the expressional ballet “Momentum.” 


They were original and sincere. Af- 
ter them came the great dancers of 
today. 

Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey 
and Charles Weidman studied with 
Denishawn. When they left, Miss 
Humphrey and Mr. Weidman formed 
a company of their own and a school 
which is one of the finest in modern 
dance. They were the first modern 
dancers to give a Broadway recital, 
in 1928. Doris Humphrey excels in 
dance composition, which is called 
choreography, and in teaching to 
large groups. Mr. Weidman is our 
leading modern male dancer. 

Martha Graham is a dancer rather 
than a teacher. Since 1926, she has 
changed her style many times, trying 
to find a true technique of her own. 
She is constantly experimenting 
even today, and always strives for 
further simplicity and originality. 

Another branch of American mod- 
ern dance came from Mary Wig- 
man’s school in Germany. One of her 
dancers, Hanya Holm, came to New 
York and carried on what was known 
as the New York Wigman School un- 
til a year ago. As Miss Holm re- 
mained here longer, her work be- 
came more American all the time 
and grew independent of the Wig- 
man technique. Finally, she felt it 
necessary last year to break her con- 
nection with the German school. Her 
dances now grow entirely out of 
American experience and are a de- 
velopment of this country’s life. 

Modern dance may be appreciated 
by everyone, but it is actually a 
dance to be participated in by young 
people. Since it is a dance form for 
youth, pupils of our leading dancers 
have been able to work out tech- 
niques of their own. Jose Limon 
dances with Charles Weidman, but 
has a personal style; Esther Junger, 

(Concluded on page 38) 





Tonight in Person 


(Continued from page 4) 


“All right, great gosh!” snorted 
Mr. Rickenheimer, springing to his 
feet and pacing up and down. “He 
bursts out crying all over the stage 
of the Colossus Theater, he spoils my 
premiere last night, he makes me the 
laughingstock of the profession— 
and he’s just a little upset.” 

“We've got to do something, A.J.” 
said Mr. Leslie, in charge of adver- 
tising and promotion. “We’ve sunk 
over twenty grand in this campaign 
so far, and we got to go through with 
it now. Think of the money!” 

“Think of our distribution,” said 
Miss Pinkham. 

“Think of my professional reputa- 
tion,”’ added Mr. Duffey. 

“Of course,” Mr. Rickenheimer 
groaned, “please don’t nobody bother 
to think of my theater—”’ 

The room lapsed into thoughtful 
silence. 

“Maybe we ought 
more money, A.J.” 
Boomer. 

“Break his contract,” interrupted 
Mr. Rickenheimer. “Cancel his tour, 
call off his next picture, and put him 
in the doghouse. Just scare him enough 
and he’ll come around—” 

“If it would cheer him up,” sug- 
gested Mr. Leslie, “I could arrange to 
have him to run down to Washington 
tomorrow and shake hands with the 
President—” 

Mr. Kessler threw up his hands. “No, 
no, no,” he moaned, gnawing his cigar; 
“What we lack around here is a dearth 
of good ideas. Hasn’t anybody'in all 
this collection of fabulous brains got 
even a remotest inkling what’s wrong?” 

His gaze swept the room, and came 
to rest on the quizzical features of Lou 
Ernst. Lou lifted his eyes and gazed up 
obliquely at his chief for a moment. 

“T was thinking, A. J.,” he murmured, 
“maybe he’s just lonely.” ... 


to offer him 
suggested Mr. 


She heard the sound vaguely as she 
selected a key from the big ring in the 
pocket of her work dress and opened 
the door of his suite. She paused and 
closed the door behind her uncertainly, 
listening. The sound seemed to come 
from the bedroom. 

“Would you rather I come back 
later?” she inquired at last. 

Davey Jones lifted his head from the 
pillow in surprise. His sobs died, and 
he rose on his elbows, gazing at her 
blankly for a moment. She might have 
been young or middle-aged or old, he 
could not tell at a glance. Her hair was 
that indeterminate yellow-gray, faded 
almost white at her temples. The skin 
on her face was colorless and gray, 
and the color seemed to have faded 
even from her lips and her pale blue 
eyes. She paused uneasily, clutching 
the bundle of sheets and towels against 
her chest. 

“I’m just the chambermaid,” she 


said. “I can make your room some other 
time if you’d rather be alone.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Davey. He 
swung his legs off the bed and sat erect 
on the edge of the bed, still staring at 
her. “It’s all right. Come in.” 

“I won’t’be a minute,” she called, 
putting fresh towels on the rack in the 
bathroom. “Go right ahead and cry 
your eyes out, if you want to, and get 
it over with.” 

“T wasn’t,” said Davey uneasily. 

“It’s good for you,” she called from 
the bathroom. “Go ahead. Don’t mind 
me. I know how it is. I got a couple my- 
self at home like you.” 

“T wasn’t crying,” Davey insisted. 

“I suppose you were doubled up 
laughing,” she smiled, emerging from 
the bathroom. She began to wipe the 
top of the dresser rapidly with a used 
towel. “What’s the matter? All alone in 
the big city?” 

Suddenly he began to laugh. 

“Maybe I must of said something 
funny.” 

He laughed harder, rocking back and 
forth on the bed and holding his sides 
weakly. He laughed until the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. She turned and 
regarded him, puzzled. 

“Make up your mind, now,” she mur- 
mured uncertainly. “Either laugh or 
else cry, one or the other, but don’t be 
changing back and forth so sudden.” 

“All alone,” Davey gasped, choking 
with laughter. “With everybody fol- 
lowing me wherever I go—telling me 
where to appear—what to say—when 
to smile. Talk over the radio. Lunch. 
Interview. Pose with a newsboy. Smile. 
Pose with the mayor. Smile. Pose with 
this and that big building,” he 
screamed, his laugh rising shrilly. 
“Smile—smile—” 

“All right,”. she said at last. He still 
laughed idiotically as she crossed the 
room toward him. “All right, now, 
that’s enough of that,” she repeated. 
Suddenly she shook him roughly by 
the shoulder. “All] right; do you hear?” 

He stopped laughing suddenly, and 
stared at her. 

“T’m sorry,” she said, a little embar- 
rassed. “I guess I shouldn’t have done 
that. I should have minded my own 
business, I guess.” 

“That’s all right,” he said slowly. 

“T was only afraid you’d make your- 
self sick, taking on like that,” she ex- 
plained. 

“IT hate to see anybody all upset, 
particularly a youngster. It’s none of 
my business, I guess, but it’s like if it 
was one of my own kids. I know how 
I'd feel—” 

“How many kids have you got?” 
asked Davey, leaning back against the 
pillow and watching her curiously. 

“Two. They ain’t my kids, really,” 
she explained, dusting the window sill 
rapidly. “They’re my sister’s. I take 
care of them.” 

“Isn’t your sister—?” 

“She went away,” she replied short- 
ly. She emptied an ash receiver briskly 
into the wastebasket, polished it clean 
with the towel, and set it back on the 
dresser. “Now, then,” she said briskly, 
“why don’t you put some cold water 
on your face, and get out and get a 


breath of air? You'll feel better for 
He shook his head slowly. “I cay 
“Won't they let you?” 
“They'd follow me_ wherever 
went,” he said. “They wouldn’t let 
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then?” 
“I’m Davey Jones,” he said in » 
prise. 





“T mean, why would they follow youl 


on the street?” 
“I'm in the movies,” he explaing 
rather stiffly. 
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She looked puzzled. “What's Wrongiyou're just | 


with that?” 
Davey flushed. “I’m in Jungle Boy, 


that just opened last night,” he mep. 


tioned casually. “You may have reaj 
about me in the papers.” 

“T don’t read the papers,” she Said, 
still eyeing him suspiciously. 

“T’m the star,” he said. 

“You a movie star!” she grinned 
skeptically. 


“IT have a three years’ contract ip 
Hollywood,” he replied, goaded, “ang 


I get five hundred a week to start ip 
with—” 

She laughed. “Well, and I'm gladty 
meet you, I’m sure,” she said gayly, 
“I’m the Queen of Roumania, myself 
It’s a small world.” 

“You don’t have to believe me if you 
don’t want to,” Davey sulked. 

“If what you're saying was true, for 
instance,” she demanded triumphantly, 
“then why would you be crying jus 
now, and taking on? Five hundred dol- 
lars al] in one week, and crying about 


it? Go ’long.” 

“It’s true, though,” he _ insisted 
weakly. 

“In that case,” she _ interrupted, 


“you’d ought to be ashamed of your 
self.” 

He hesitated. “You don’t under- 
stand,” sheepishly. “It’s what I’ve got 
to do to earn it—” 

“For five hundred dollars,” she said 
grimly, “I’d take off my clothes and 
ride down Broadway on a _ white 
horse.” 

“Luncheons,” he recalled miserably, 
“and speeches, and shaking hands here, 
and smiling there, and always being 
in the spotlight—it makes you feel # 
cheap—” 

“Listen, sonny!” Her eyes flashed 
“Don’t talk to me about feeling cheap. 
I used to think that way, too, untill 
figured it all out for myself. Let me 
give you a tip. There’s no reason why 
you, or me, or anybody should 
ashamed of what he’s doing for a lit 
ing, so long as he does his job. Let the 
rest of the world be ashamed of you 
if it wants to, but you don’t need tobe 
I am the captain of my soul. Do yo 
read poetry?” 

He shook his head. , 

“My oldest is learning it in school 
she explained. : 

He sighed unhappily. “But it's ths 
business of never being alone—nevé 
being able to do what I want to de- 

“Look here to me, young man.” 
faced him. “I don’t know who you a 
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ing, just as if you were the only one 

in all the world that ever had a hard 

ime, There’s others. You’d ought to be 
hamed.”” 

He was staring at her. 

“You may be a star in the movies,” 
he said disbelievingly, “but to me 

you're just a selfish, spoiled brat, and 

I wish you was mine for about two 
inutes.” 

a grinned slowly. “I wish I was.” 

“Yes, well, if you was, you’d get out 
and hustle,” she retorted, relaxing a 

e. “And there’d be no lalligagging 
round in bed at noon or having break- 
fast in your room, or being pampered 
and fussed over, or feeling sorry for 
yourself; not at all. You’d work for a 
living. You’d get out and earn your 
keep like John—that’s my oldest. He 
works from right after school till near- 
ly midnight sometimes delivering for 
the drug store; or else my younger 
one—he’s been selling papers to help 
out ever since my husband left me—’ 
She checked herself abruptly. 

“fm sorry,” said Davey. . 

She began to pile the soiled linen 
in a heap on top of a bath towel. “He 
went away with my sister,” she added 
casually, as she knotted the ends of 
the bath towel around the linen. 
“There, now. Put some cold water on 
your face, sonny; you'll feel better.” 
She reached over and patted his 
shoulder clumsily. “Sometimes if you 
feel sorry for somebody else,” she 
whispered, “there’s not so much time 
to be sorry for yourself.” 

“I.guess I was a little lonely, too,” 
he said thoughtfully. 

“Who isn’t?” she demanded.,“Every- 
body’s lonely. Nobody understands 
anybody else, and why should they? 
Just go ahead with whatever you got 
todo, and do your job, and never mind 
what they think. But way down inside 
of you—always be a little lonely. That’s 
your privilege.” she said. “That’s one 
thing they can never take away from 
you.” 

He nodded. 

“Well.” She picked up the linen 
again, and grinned over her shoulder: 
‘Tl be seeing you in the movies!” . .. 

Mr. Kessler opened the door of 
Davey’s suite and listened curiously. 

Then he stepped to the door of 
the bedroom and blinked. Davey was 
marching up and down the room, the 
typewritten copy of his speech in his 
hand, reciting it aloud, with gestures, 
at the mirror. He nodded over his 
shoulder casually. 

“Hello, Mr. Kessler.” He glanced 
down again at the copy of his speech. 
“I guess anyone can see,” he re- 
sumed, “that I’m jumping out of my 
skin—well—with just plain happi- 
ness—” 






“You fee) all right, Davey?” asked 
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Mr. Kessler, unable to believe his eyes. “Except the chambermaid,” said Lou 

“Sure,” said Davey pleasantly. Ernst. 

Mr. Kessler turned. Behind him, Lou “Yeah, except the chambermaid, of 
Ernst had halted and was gazing course,” Mr. Kessler chuckled casually, 
through the bedroom door. Mr. Kessler “and nobody ever pays any attention 
winked at him triumphantly. to the chambermaid.” 

“I thought you said he was lonely, He beamed again through the bed- 
Lou,” he chided. “I guess you was room door. Davey was watching him- 
wrong for once.” self critically in the mirror as he 

Lou Ernst shrugged. spread his arms in a dramatic gesture. 

“Because there ain’t been a soul he “—-people say the age of miracles is 
could of talked to since I left,” Mr. past,” he recited. “Well, folks, it 
Kessler pointed out serenely. “The hasn't.” He smiled at the mirror. 
door’s even been locked the whole “’Cause one of them smacked me right 
time.” between the eyes just now—” 

The chambermaid came out of the 
bedroom and shuffled past them apol- Reprinted from the American Maga- 
ogetically, carrying a wastebasket into zine, by permission of the editors and 
the hall to empty. the author. 
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HI, EVERYBODY! TAKE MY 
TIP AND EAT HUSKIES! 


THIS NEW CEREAL IS A REAL 
BODY-WARMING FOOD... RICH IN 
FOOD-ENERGY... HELPS BUILD 
MUSCLE, TOO! 








famous N.Y.U. beskethell coach 


ia ve a tip from Howard Cann, 
Me men! Eat Huskies! They have 


‘s\ a delicious new flavor that’s really 
— different from any other cereal 
you've ever eaten . . . and what's 
more, Huskies are good for you! 
\ They give you all the valuable 
? \\ food essentials of whole wheat. 


That’s why Huskies eat HUSKIES! 


A POST CEREAL— MADE BY 
GENERAL FOODS 
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WHAT EVERY BOWL OF 
HUSKIES GIVES You! 


Alt THE VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS OF WHOLE WHEAT 
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PHOSPHOR YS VITAMINS ABE ang. 
AND OTHER MINERAL WAPORTANT To GOOD IRON 
SALTS POR STRONG 













BONES ANO TERTH 
Snoreins : sees 





TO HELP BUND MuSscLE 


Hirwskies ka HuSKIES 
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COnnou ncing 


THE FOURTH YEAR.- 
BOOK OF SHORT PLAYS 


Selected and edited by 
LEE OWEN SNOOK 


y ENTY-FIVE new non-royalty plays 
—the best in this immensely popu- 
lar series. 580 pages. Illustrations by 
the noted Chicago artist, Joseph M. 
O’Malley. Beautifully bound in art 
cloth, with all-over design in two- 
color, offset technique. 
The volume, $4.00. If remittance in 
full accompanies the order, the pur- 
chaser may have the book sent on 10 
days’ approval. Money immediately 
refunded if book is not considered 
werth the price.... Discount on two or 
meee copies. Each play also available 
amphlet form at 50 cents per copy. 
Re ease date, January 10, 1938 


THE SEASON’S HITS 
Hgapep For Epen, by Sidney Duval! 


Serine Fever, by Glenn Hughes 
WinGs oF THe Mornina, by Charles Quimby 


Burdette 
Tue Hoosies ScHoo.tmaster, by Lee Nor- 
velle 
Tuts Genius Business, by Edna Higgins 
Strachan 
Run, Hero, Run:, by Anne Murray 
New Fires, by Charles Quimby Burdette 
Tue Eves or Tratoc, by Agnes Emelie 
Peterson . 
Heart Trovuste » Howa Chenery. 


Write for Complete Catalog. Ask 
to have your name put on the mail- 
ing list to secure free copies of 
Lagniappe, the drama newspaper. 


Row, Peterson & Company 
1911 Ridge Avenue 


Evanston, Illinois 


131 E. 23rd St. 149 New Montgomery St. 
New York City San Francisco 


SHAMED BY 
PIMPLES AT 17? 




















Keep your blood free of pimple- | 


making adolescent poisons 


Don’t let your face be blotched with ugly 
hickies! Stop being shunned and laughed at! 

arn the cause of your trouble and start 
*orrecting it now! 


Between the ages of 18 and 25, vital glands are 
developing, helping you gain full manhood or 
womanhood. These gland changes upset the sys- 
tem. Poisons are thrown into your blood . . . and 
bubble out of your skin in hated pimples. 

Resolve to rid your skin of these adolescent 
Pietsch Thousands have succeeded by eating 

eischmann’s Yeast, three cakes a day. Each cake 
is made up of millions of tiny, active, living yeast 
plants that fight pimple-making poisons at their 
source in the intestines and help heal your skin, 
making it smooth and attractive. Many get amaz- 
ing results i in 30 days or less. Start eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast today! 

Copyright, 1987, Standard Brands Incerporated 












7” PLAYS 7 CATALOG 


LATEST bright original This Mark 










Comedies, Dramas, Farces. 
1 to 3 acts, for social groups 
schools, clubs. churches 


lodges. CHOICEST SELEC 
TION. Good parts for every 
one. Simple staging. Write 
for FREE catalog On Good Plays 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept.S 59E. Van Buren St., Chicago 








FERGUSON or-rue THEATRE 
Professional Peteins 
PrADIONSTA GE—SCREEN 
High School Graduates Invited to Join 
Acting Group—Training Starts Feb. Ist. 
55 West 46th St., New York BRyant 9-1919 








Berry Boxes 


(Concluded from page 32) 

and dirt. This with two nalf cocoanut 
shells with hand straps for horses’ 
hoofs. Rubber plungers may be used, 
too. 

Half dozen logs and hatchet. 

Lengths of chain, great variety of 
link sizes. For the sound of padlocks, 
prisoners’ chains, etc. 

Supply of cheap dishes and cutlery. 

Swords, tin cups, and tin utensils. 

Supply of thin glasses and panes of 
window glass. 

Bottlepops (trap drummer’s store) 
for the uncorking of bottles. 

Fire alarm and siren. 

Telegraph key (never send any in- 
telligible message as part of a radio 
broadcast. This is prohibited by law.) 


Sound Recordings 

Until lately the burden of invent- 
ing suitable sound effects for profes- 
sional broadcasting strained the in- 
genuity of the technical effects man 
to the limit. He lay awake nights try- 
ing to invent queer noises that would 
sound like something else over the 
air. Gadgets and doojiggers galore 
he accumulated about him until he 
resembled the hardware man in a 
jazz orchestra. To work his gadgets 
at the right instant he needed a 
mighty boarding-house reach and 
five extra arms. Sometimes he hit the 
cue on the nose—more often he 
didn’t. 

Today the sound effects prob- 
lem in most broadcasting studios is 
solved before it arises. A group of 
technicians have recorded almost 
every sound familiar to the human 
ear on special sound effects records. 





The Dance 


(Concluded from page 35) 


who has made a name for herself, 
was a pupil of Bird Larsen, who pro- 
duced one of the best American tech- 
niques. Tamiris, who heads her own 
group, tries to express the spirit of 
our changing times and to interpret 
the social transformations that are 
going on around us. Anna Sokolow, 
a pupil of Martha Graham, finds that 
world events affect her emotionally, 
and she tries to express these emo- 
tions through dancing, so that an au- 
dience will be able to understand her 
meaning readily. 

All these dancers are teaching in 
colleges and schools, and giving 
courses in modern dance at many 
other places. They are all so differ- 
ent, and their ideas vary so much, 
that we may see how adaptable mod- 
ern dance is to any style or form. It 
can express anything the dancer 
wants to say, if he is sincere and 
genuine in his purpose and in his use 
of the dance. 





Almost gone is the radio gadge} 
In his place the modern sound ¢ 
man places a phonograph record 
a standard turntable, with an @ 
tric pick-up, adjusts the volumeg 
trol, and the audience hears a 
1oad express with whistle screamip 
eggs sputtering in a frying pan, 
a horse and buggy plop-ploppj 
down a country road. Each hag 
realism as true as life itself. The 
sounds must ring true—they } 

been recorded from life. 








































Reprinted from Handbook for Am. 
teur Broadcasters, by Pauline Gib 
(Scholastic Publications) . 





Willie was destined to be a 
violinist—at least so thought hi 
mother. 

But one evening, while Willie wy 
practicing on his fiddle, she got a bj 
of a shock. Her husband stamped i 
from the garden and glared at his son 

“Why didn’t you tell me that Willd 
was going to practice on his violin to 
night?” he demanded. “I’ve spent half 











an hour oiling the gate!”—Edinburg 
Despatch. 

The NBC-Scholastic Radio Com- 
petition for Junior and Senior High 
School Broadcasters (see Dec. 18 
Schol. p. 7 for complete announce- 
ment) is the most thrilling contest 
you're ever likely to have a chance 
to enter. 

The goal is national honors for your 
school, the ear of a nationwide radio 
audience, the spotlight of public at- 
tention and acclaim! 

Write to the NBC-Scholastic Radio 
Committee, Radio City, New York 
N. Y. for audition blanks 

If your school is planning to partiei- 
pate lose no time ordering copies of 


Handbook for Amateur Broadcasters | 


by Pauline Gibson 


In quantities of 
35c¢ per copy. 


3c per copy postpaid. 
10 or more to one address, 


Order from 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK SHOP 
402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SCHOLASTIC 
Fhe American High Schobl Nookly 


4 National Magazine of Contemporary 

Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 

in High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 


Published every week during the school 
year except during holiday periods and at 
mid-term in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the contents of the Com- 
bined Edition. 





IN THIS ISSUE 


Cover Design: Photo by Owen Reed, 
Scholastic staff photographer 
Editorial: Triple Threat in Drama 
Tonight in Person, by Corey Ford... 
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LIFE-SAVING BY TELEPHONE 


A physician turns from the cot of a 
little child who is desperately ill. 
He kriows he could save this life, 
if he could have immediately the 
combined advice of a specialist in 
Cleveland and of a surgeon in 
New York City. 

Some one suggests Bell System 
Conference Service. Within a few 
minutes the three doctors, though 
miles apart, are on the same tele- 
phone line . . . talk back and forth 
to each other . . . discuss and consult 
as completely as though all three 
were in the same -hospital room. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


They agree upon a treatment. The 
child’s life is saved! 

In emergencies like this, Confer- 
ence Telephone Service is priceless. 
And in every-day affairs it is highly 
valuable — bringing together busi- 
ness men .. . scattered families . 
friends in groups of three to six - 
all on one telephone call. 

This is a comparatively new and 
growing use of the telephone. But 
it is one of the things which permit 
Americans to say: ““We have the 


world’s finest telephone - 
“* 
& S| 


service!” 
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‘History-in-the-Making 





is the most vivid story 
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KISKI SCHOOL 
Saltsburg, Pa. 


A college preparatory school for boys, 
located in the foothills of the Alleghenies. 
Individual courses and sympathetic teach- 
er-student relationship. Mid-term entries 
accepted January 3rd and February Ist. 
Special classes preparing for college 
board examinations. 


Address J. J. Daub, Registrar 






























































STUDIOUS! With this young 
lady, scholastic honors come 
_ 4 ye “y nesta wouts ON HIS WAY UP— And knows 
elp her to turn out neater ' = aan rd. Gr . 
themes and reports .. . Her it! Excellent record. -- = 
note books would be com- ates fram high scnoct ss 
pict. accurate, permanent. month. He needs a 
he would make even faster . Portable at once ‘ 
progress in her studies than es : he’s going on with h 
she does now or taking a job. In college, 
many courses accept only 
“ typewritten work. In busi- 
GOOD MARKS—but is more in- . ness, a Royal Portable saves 
terested in student activities - P time helps make more 
than in studies. Keen-minded, a money. 
efficient, an organizer. With a 
Royal Portable he would do his 
school work faster, better. And 
he would have more time to 
run the school paper. 


WRITE EASIER! THINK FASTER! 
GET HIGHER MARKS with a ROYAL. 
Prove it witha FREE HOME TRIAL! 


Here is a real opportunity—one you can not afford to miss! Fill 
out, mail the coupon below. Get up-to-the-minute facts 
about the Royal Portable—try one in your own home -free! 
See for yourself how handsome and sturdy it is; how easy 
to use and fast. Prove to your own satisfaction that a Royal 
will help you with your school work—actually pay for itself 
many times over, now, and in the years to come. Royals are 
the best portables made. Scientifically designed and con- 
structed. With latest improvements and “big machine” fea- 
tures . . .- Touch Control, Finger Comfort Keys, Full-sized 
Standard Keyboard, and many others. Easy to use, convenient. i; | -\ FEW 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York 


City. World’s largest company devoted exclusively to the A 
manufacture of typewriters. OWN A ROYAL PORTABLE CENTS 
ON YOUR OWN TERMS D AY 


You don’t have to have much 


“The NEW ROYAL PORTABLE ' money to buy a Royal. Terms to 


saved me from getting many E, suit your pocketbook — cash, or 
es only a few cents a day, including 
a licking at school. carrying charge. 


: : With your Royal Portable you 
Jom Ary kh, A oe F get, at no extra cost, a handsome, 
sed luggage-style CARRYING CASE. 
See TOMMY KBLLY, ex-New e Also an INSTANT TYPING CHART which shows 
EO you, at a glance, how to type right. 
tures of Tom Sawyer,”’ by 
Mark Twain. A Selznick a Get the facis at ence—then decide. Fill out and mail the coupes today. (if 


ternatione! Technicolor Film, , 
distributed by United Artists, not wish to clip. address the department below on a post card.) 
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ROYAL TYPEWRITER CoO.., Inc. 
Dept. B-1158, 2 Park Ave., New York City 


Tell me how I can own—for only a few cents a day—a 
model Royal Portable—with Carrying Case and Instant Typing Churt, 





=: 


Name 


Street 


PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITERS 


City State 


I already own @ ——______________ Typewriter, Serial No. 
Tell me how much you will allow on it as CASH payment on a new Royal. | 
te 





